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EDUCATIONAL ABSURDITIES' 


By Dr. C. L. ANSPACH 
PRESIDENT OF ASHLAND COLLEGE 


EpucaTION has been and is the concern 
of the American people. If one were to list 
the characteristics descriptive of America, 
he would inelude in his list of items belief 
and faith in edueation. From the very 
beginning of the American sccial system, 
education has been encouraged as the con- 
veyer of our world heritage, as the modifier 
of experience and as the perpetuator of our 
racial good. We believe that our form of 
democratic government is dependent upon 
the effectiveness of our schools in bringing 
our general population to a high intellectual 
and emotional level. We believe in the 
right of individual development and 
achievement; we teach that democracy 
exemplifies equality of opportunity to de- 
velop up to the limits of one’s capacity, 
and we insist that individual development 
and freedom of opportunity can only be 
achieved through a system of free compul- 
sory education. We say that the enlighten- 
ment of all the people as to all phases of 
living is necessary to a good social order, 
and we designate the school as the institu- 
tion to bring such enlightenment. We de- 
cry bad economie, social and political situa- 
tions and often charge the school with the 
breakdown in all these phases of human 
activity. With all this emphasis on educa- 
tion, it is quite natural that many persons 
should consider education as a social ‘‘Mes- 

‘Address of the president of the Ohio College 


Association. Sixty-seventh annual meeting, Colum- 
bus, Ohio, March 31-April 2, 1938. 
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siah”’ or as a social ‘‘ Lucifer.’’ We can not 
for a long period of years insist that educa- 
tion is the cause of our troubles without 
arousing the interest of our people. 

It can be safely said that, as a result of 
this long-time emphasis, three well-defined 
positions are taken by our citizens. First, 
all good citizens must be concerned with 
education. Second, education in its inade- 
quacy or in its misdirected objectives is the 
cause of our failures. This view is held by 
a surprisingly large number of persons. 
Third, education is a cure-all for all ills— 
social, political, economic, moral or spiri- 
tual. A very fair proportion of our people 
hold to this view. It is to be expected that, 
given a universal interest and a pronounced 
difference of opinion as to the outcomes of 
education, there will be proposals advanced 
by those for and by those against education 
which are likely to be ‘‘absurd.”’ 

I come to the defense of the ‘‘educational 
absurdity,’’ for I see in it a fine medium 
for establishing educational sanity. I 
know that we would all be grateful if we 
could attend at least one meeting, state or 
national, and be assured that educational 
theory and practice is sound. It would cer- 
tainly bring a sense of peace to be assured, 
at least once during one’s career as a 
teacher, that the material he uses in the 
classroom is correct educationally and that 
the methodology employed is both respect- 
able and acceptable. If this can not be, I 
suppose we ought to be thankful that our 
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students use the library as little as they do. 
Some day they may discover a copy of one 
of our educational journals and then our 
academic faces will turn red. But unrest 
we have, and insecurity is ours; both are 
brought to light in our ‘‘ Educational 
Absurdities.”’ 


Wuy po Apsurpbities Occur? 


It is interesting to note that the absurdity 
may not be in the proposal of the theorist 
but in the interpretation and evaluation of 
the theory. A person twenty years of age 
may propose that all adults sixty years old 
and over be painlessly removed for the 
good of our social order. He is sincere in 
his proposal and may become very emo- 
tional about it, for it represents his think- 
ing. He sees nothing peculiar or absurd 
about it; he thinks it an excellent idea. To 
the person sixty-five years old, in good 
physical and mental condition, the proposal 
that his usefulness is at an end because he 
is sixty-five years old is an absurd and per- 
fectly insane idea. The youth of twenty 
brands the man of sixty-five who refuses 
to aecept his idea as an old fossil, and the 
man of sixty-five calls the proposal the 
mental nonsense of a young whippersnap- 
per. As another example we might cite the 
acclaim and condemnation following the 
proposals of the New Dealers. One person 
accepts the proposals and says that at last 
the United States is to be made into a de- 
eent country, fit for human _ habitation. 
Another individual rejects the program as 
the wild dream of a brain truster and adds 
that this country is headed for bankruptcy 
and all one needs to do to-day is to say ‘‘ My 
friends,’’ and thousands of suckers will rise 
to the surface of any body of water. Ab- 
surdity, therefore, may be a matter of inter- 
pretation, and if the absurdity is an error 
in interpretation, it is subject to the errors 
of the one who interprets. We have all had 
the experience of mistaking one person for 
another. We call across the street to one 
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we believe our friend and then are surprised 
when we find that the person is a tota] 
stranger. We see a person ahead of us and 
we call to him and then discover that we do 
not know him. Our difficulty is due to the 
fact that we are applying the law of anal. 
ogy to the situation. To illustrate, we 
recognize Situation A as containing half a 
dozen elements; Situation B may contain 
only two of the elements found in Situation 
A. The individual, in his response to the 
two elements in B, reacts to them as he 
would to the entire six elements found in 
A. It is demonstrated in the story of the 
person who was waiting for a train, and 
looking down the station platform, saw a 
lady dressed in brown whom he thought 
he recognized. He approached her, beliey- 
ing the lady to be his friend Helen Brown. 
As he touched her on the shoulder and she 
turned, he discovered to his embarrassment 
that the lady was a total stranger. In his 
embarrassment he said, ‘‘I beg your par- 
don, but you look like Helen Brown.”’ To 
which she replied, ‘‘Thank you, sir, but | 
look worse than that in white.’’ Unless we 


- carefully define our frames of reference, 


errors in interpretation may occur because 
we fail to discriminate differences in situa- 
tions. 

The absurdity may also be due to the 
domination or overweighting of elements; 
that is, a person may be so dominated by an 
idea that he tends to interpret all events 
and measure all activities in terms of his 
dominating standard. This 
course, may occur in the thinking of one 
who is attempting to interpret it. As au 
illustration, two physicians who were quite 
interested in the psychiatrical approach to 
the treatment of patients were examining 4 
young man and they suspected that he was 
suffering from hallucinations. The one 
physician said to the patient: ‘Do you 
hear strange voices without always knowing 
the location of the voices?’’ The patient 
replied that he did. The physicians imme- 


’ 
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error, 0! 
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diately concluded that he was a victim of 
hallucinations. But one of the doctors 
blunderingly asked him when he heard 
these voices, to which he replied, ‘‘Often 
when people call me by telephone.’’ I fear 
that our evaluation of certain ideas and 
theories is about as incomplete as that of 
the examining physicians. One may be so 
completely dominated by an idea that all 
his thinking is pegged by a particular com- 
plex. Everett Dean Martin describes it 
when he says that there are individuals who 
conquer an idea and then use that idea 
to ward and fight off all other ideas. This 
type of thinking is illustrated in an ele- 
mentary way by the story told me by one 
of my friends. This friend is a graduate 
of the University of Munich and has trav- 
eled Europe perhaps a dozen times. He 
speaks German fluently and has served as 
head of a department of German in a state 
college. Several years ago he decided to 
visit his old Alma Mater. Standing on a 
street corner in the city of Munich waiting 
for a street car, and being uncertain as 


to the place the ear stopped, he turned to 
a young German and said in German, 
‘Pardon me, sir, but does the street car 
stop here?’’ The young German looked at 


him but did not answer, and my friend 
again repeated his question in German. 
The young man then said in German, ‘‘I 
am sorry, sir, but I do not speak English.”’ 
My friend replied, ‘‘I am not speaking 
English, I am speaking German.’’ To 
Which the young man said without addi- 
tional questioning, ‘‘That’s right, the street 
car stops right here.’? When approached, 
the young German was so dominated by the 
idea, ‘‘There is an American,’’ he didn’t 
consciously recognize his mother tongue, 
even though he did unconsciously hear and 
understand. Two individuals may read the 
Same articles and arrive at different con- 
clusions because of dominating elements in 
individual thinking. Educational  pro- 
rams are subject to errors in proposal and 
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interpretation because of our inability to 
escape idea domination. 

We sometimes create absurdities by our 
failure to recognize the complexity of a 
situation. The proposer of a theory, be- 
cause his proposal is so clear to himself, 
tends to believe that the theory is equally 
clear to another ; or the person interpreting 
without a proper understanding may think 
that the plan is so simple that it is absurd. 
This mistake is often made by one in the 
evaluation of social movements. During 
the days of prohibition a barber explained 
the bad business conditions in the vicinity 
of Detroit to me by saying that the major- 
ity of people in southern Michigan were 
going over to Canada and spending their 
money for liquor. He argued that with the 
return of the liquor traffic, money would be 
spent in Detroit and prosperity would re- 
turn. A very simple solution of Detroit’s 
financial difficulties. In our complete faith 
that methodology will bring an educational 
Utopia we appear as absurd as our barber 
friend. Or in the proposal that the addi- 
tion of certain new courses or the retention 
of certain old courses in the curriculum will 
solve our educational problems, we indicate 
a simple faith and demonstrate ignorance 
of realities. 

The eritic of our educational system is 
quite severe in his condemnation when act- 
ing as a critic because he thinks the problem 
quite simple. When called upon to remedy 
the difficulties he points out, he suddenly 
discovers the complexity of the problem. 

Furthermore, we make mistakes because 
we often lack a proper background of fact, 
experience or method of evaluation. We 
listen to educational arguments hours in 
length, at the conclusion of which there is 
common agreement on the part of all who 
participate in the argument. During the 
discussion there is an introduction of facts, 
a clarification of view-point and the estab- 
lishment of methods of evaluation which 
lead to an understanding or agreement. A 
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number of our educational ideas are the 
result of armchair meditation and have not 
stood the test of critical discussion and 
evaluation. On the other hand, the inter- 
preter often resorts to snap judgment 
which is motivated by all the prejudices and 
emotional attitudes common to his thinking. 
Briefly, ideas or programs are considered 
absurd because of these various types of 
errors in formulation and evaluation. 


THE VALUE OF ABSURDITIES 


At the very beginning of this paper I 
stated that I came to the defense of educa- 
tional absurdities, and I do so for the 
following reasons : 

First, there is value in the absurdity, for, 
in setting forth the ridiculous we are forced 
to recognize and discover the reasonable 
and sensible. Our situation is similar to 
that of the sober man standing on the street 
corner and observing the actions of a 
drunken individual. In the movements of 
his inebriated brother he can see how ridicu- 
lous an individual can become when in an 
intoxicated condition. It is also true that 
after the person who has been drunk sobers, 
he is a bit chagrined and has a feeling of 
foolish defeat when told of some of the 
antics which he performed while intoxi- 
cated. If one, therefore, views in an objec- 
tive fashion physical behavior which is ab- 
surd, he is often brought to a recognition 
of sensible and reasonable behavior. Grow- 
ing out of such absurd conditions we obtain 
glimpses of truth and bits of sound philoso- 
phy which certainly tend to induce orienta- 
tion. A gentleman who had stopped at too 
many friendly places started for home with 
an apparent lack of motor coordination. 
He came down the street with one foot on 
the curb and the other in the gutter. After 
walking half a block in this fashion he met 
a policeman who said, ‘‘Buddy, you’re 
drunk.’’ The gentleman of spirits said, 
‘*T’m what?’’ and the policeman repeated, 
‘‘You’re drunk.’’ To which the friendly 
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one said, ‘‘ Thank you, I thought I was per- 
manently crippled.’’ One need only read 
some of the educational materials and he 
soon finds that the authors are in a mental 
condition which corresponds to that of the 
drunk’s physical condition. The drunk is 
not coordinated physically and the authors 
are not coordinated mentally, and because 
things are a bit out of joint they feel that 
we are permanently disabled. One reads 
with a great deal of satisfaction an article 
such as that of Dean Pechstein, of the Uni- 
versity of Cincinnati, entitled ‘‘What is 
Right with Education?’’ printed in ScHoox 
AND Society, March 21, 1938. In this 
article Dean Pechstein has found a few 
things that are right with education. 
Our view-point is often extremely lim- 
ited. A drunk came down the street, and 
started to fall; he put out his hand and 
came in contact with a telephone pole. He 
looked up and then he looked down and 
then he started around, and after complet- 
ing the circle he said, ‘‘I’m walled in, by 
gosh!’’ In the absurdity of this situation 
we again appreciate the fact that the vision 
of the drunk was extremely limited and 
conditioned by a physical state which domi- 
nated him. In our educational theories we 
often get walled in by some educational 
theory, which, playing a major part in our 
thinking, is really minor in its total impor- 
tance. If the educational material with 
which we are dealing is sufficiently absurd, 
we are forced to appreciate the fact that 
there must be a reasonable side to it. 
Second, the absurdity of a situation not 
only brings out the ridiculous as a basis of 
comparison leading to a sensible standard, 
but it also makes clear the many inconsis- 
tencies in the thinking of one who feels that 
he has a comprehensive and thorough grasp 
of the problem he is discussing. Ali of us 
are subject to these inconsistencies. With- 
out doubt this discussion itself may be 
branded as absurd, and before I am through 
with my topic you may detect a number o! 
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inconsistencies. Dr. Glenn Frank relates 
an experience which is pertinent here. Dr. 
Frank was in attendance at a meeting in the 
city of Chicago. At his table there were 
five other guests. The conversation turned 
to a discussion of the disease of cancer. It 
so happened that one of the guests was a 
specialist in cancer research. President 
Frank reports that he was charmed with 
the clarity of thinking, the precision and 
the logic with which the scientist spoke. 
After the meeting closed, the small group 
remained and talked until late into the 
night. Dr. Frank said that he left the 
group that night with the conviction that 
if science contributed clarity of thinking as 
demonstrated by the scientist, all students 
at Wisconsin should be required to take 
courses in science. About a month later 
Dr. Frank was again in Chicago in at- 
tendance at another meeting. At his table 
was the same scientist. That night the con- 
versation, instead of turning to cancer, 
turned to a diseussion of the political situa- 
tion in the eity of Chicago. Dr. Frank 
reports that he could not believe his ears, 
for this same scientist who on the previous 
occasion had reasoned with such clarity and 
logie and seientifie thoroughness in the field 
of cancer reacted on the level of prejudice 
and uncontrolled emotion in the field of 
political science. Frequently we appear 
just as inconsistent as our cancer specialist. 
If one listed all the proposals for modifica- 
tion of curricula, for evaluation of instrue- 
tion and organization of administration, he 
would have an excellent collection of dis- 
agreements. We do not condemn, but de- 
fend, for it is our thesis that the absurdity 
reveals the inconsistency which will prevent 
educational mistakes. If one’s position is 
really absurd, in that absurdity he ean find 
discrepancies in planning, executing and 
appraising activities. 

Third, as has been pointed out, a great 
many of us are dominated by a fixity of 
ideas. The behavior of the German in the 
city of Munich was peculiar because of this 
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fact. We know individuals who, in their 
educational theories, exhibit the same trait. 
It is interesting to observe that one theorist 
will argue and almost lay down his life for 
the validity of a conclusion. Another per- 
son with equal fervor is a crusader for a 
holy cause and will even assassinate charac- 
ter, if necessary to prove the righteousness 
of his cause. Both individuals are present- 
ing view-points and conclusions which 
deserve consideration. One doesn’t con- 
demn disagreement, but there is cause for 
alarm when one arrives at a conclusion 
and, in the words of Dr. Everett D. Martin, 
uses that conclusion to guard off any possi- 
ble mental trespassers. An individual in 
an institution for the mentally ill may feel 
much concerned and express a great deal 
of sympathy for his fellows because they 
believe they are Napoleons, and, without 
any feeling of irregularity on his part, 
declare that his associates can not possibly 
be Napoleons, because he is Napoleon. If, 
as an interpreter one can see the absurdity 
in the educational theory as clearly as he 
sees the absurdity in the relative position 
of the Napoleons, we need have no fear of 
jacketed thinking in the educational world. 
The clash of various schools of theorists is 
enlightening, for all may claim divine 
rights. Such absurdities are essential in 
destroying the fixity of our own conclusions 
or those which we are inclined to accept. 
Fourth, the majority of us, once we have 
given birth to an idea, are quite conscious 
of the fact that it is ours. It is a part of 
ourself and unless we are very objective we 
emotionalize and become very sensitive 
about our brain child. A person expresses 
a view-point and resents any criticism of 
that view-point. He personalizes the situa- 
tion and considers any analysis of his posi- 
tion as an analysis of himself. I remember 
a professor in one of our large universities 
who roundly condemned the questionnaire 
method as an instrument of scientific inves- 
tigation. He ridiculed it because it was 
merely a collection of opinions which, in 
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his own language, ‘‘did not amount to a 
damn.’’ He was quite flattered, however, 
when a teacher from another college compli- 
mented him on a book which he had recently 
published. The situation became a bit 
humorous, however, when the college pro- 
fessor, after giving a glowing account of the 
virtues of the book, turned to the author and 
said, ‘‘Of course you understand I am 
merely expressing my own opinion, which 
doesn’t amount to a damn.’’ In this situa- 
tion we see this type of inconsistency. The 
author could objectify when dealing with 
others, but could only emotionalize when 
dealing with himself and his own ideas. 
The value of an absurdity is that it brings 
the humor of a situation to the surface and 
in a great many cases destroys, in a pleasant 
and agreeable manner, the unscientific be- 
havior which may grow out of an exalted 
ego. 

Fifth, the expression of all such ideas 
naturally promotes a great deal of discus- 
sion. In the discussion and in the interplay 
of ideas there is a tendency to approach the 
sane and the reasonable. It is the give-and- 
take which brings us to a sensible position. 
Again quoting Dr. Frank, we need the ex- 
tremes in view-points in order that we might 
find the sensible at the midway point. We 
get a great deal out of life by the contrasts. 
We appreciate the good because we know 
the bad. The beautiful has meaning be- 
cause of the ugly. The sweet is appreciated 
because of the sour. We understand the 
mountain because we have the valley. It is 
the contrast which gives meaning. We need 
the absurd that we might understand the 
sane. We need the absurdity to point to the 
errors of our ways and bring truth into its 
rightful place. 


AN ANALYSIS OF AN EDUCATION 
ABSURDITY 


During the last few years we have been 
building a monstrosity. This peculiar crea- 
tion might well be labeled ‘‘ The Educational 
Muddle.’’ Its thesis is that education in its 
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entirety is in a muddle. A person recently 
said that if this condition were not so 
pathetic it would be absolutely laughable. 

I think there is no question but that there 
is a great deal of uncertainty in the field of 
education. This is as it should be. It wil] 
be a sad day in the affairs of our professional 
world when we believe that we have a def- 
nite answer to all our educational problems, 
Education can not be a static affair but must 
be forever in a period of change. This state 
of flux, therefore, does not represent a mud- 
dle any more than the degree of uncertainty 
and lack of information in the other profes- 
sional fields indicate a muddle. The physi- 
cians and surgeons of this country would 
not admit a muddle. They honestly confess 
that there is much that they do not know 
about their profession. Because one physi- 
cian believes in the buttonhole incision as 
the proper operative technique for the 
removal of an appendix, and in contrast 
another physician believes that only the ex- 
ploratory technique should be employed 
in appendectomies, there is not evidence 
of a muddle—there is only disagreement. 
Again, one physician argues that a patient, 
after having had a major abdominal opera- 
tion, should get out of bed not later than 
two days after the operation, while another 
physician argues that in no case should a 
patient be moved for some days. Here 
again we have disagreement of opinion, but 
the physicians would not admit that a mud- 
dle existed. In the case of a serious illness 
experts with different view-points are called 
in for consultation. Because there is dis- 
agreement in the group we can not say that 
there is a muddle. 

The errors in our interpretation in this 
case are due to the fact that we are domi- 
nated by the errors of the law of analogy, 
or because we lack sufficient facts, exper: 
ence or method of evaluation to perm 
accurate interpretation. 

The best evidence to me that the creation 
of a monstrosity which we have called ‘‘The 
Educational Muddle’”’ is inaccurate is found 
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in the following methods of breaking down 
this absurdity: In the first place, a muddle 
implies lack of educational orientation. In 
order to be oriented one must have: (1) a 
sense of direction, (2) a knowledge and 
concern for a definite task or responsibility, 
(3) a concern for social responsibility, and 
(4) a concern for future program. An 
analysis of our educational theories, as ex- 
treme and peculiar as they are, indicates 
that these four elements are given a definite 
place in our educational thinking. Even 
some of the articles which have pointed out 
the presence of a complete muddle are the 
best evidence that no muddle exists, for they 
are clear in that there is a definite sense of 
direction. While there is wide disagree- 
ment as to some of the minor Getails in the 
ceneral program, there is almost universal 
agreement that we are headed toward defi- 
nite goals. We do a great deal of discussing 
relative to the goals of education, but an 
analysis of our arguments indicates that we 
are quite conscious of direction. In our dis- 
agreements also we find that more and more 
we are concerned with the main task of our 
profession—that of meeting the needs and 
requirements of youth. There may be wide 
disagreement in method and little consensus 


of opinion as to the importance of certain 
subject-matters, but there is a unanimity of 
agreement that, in the center of the whole 


process, is the student. Again, for a period 
of years our educational leaders have been 
emphasizing the fact of social responsibility. 
We have been and are concerned with the 
social responsibility of our own institutions 
of education as they affect the lives of people 
There can be little doubt that 


of all levels, 
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all programs, absurd as they may be, are 
concerned with the future. In my opinion, 
any educational program, absurd as it may 
appear, which has a legitimate sense of 
direction, a concern for its main responsibil- 
ity coupled with a fair sense of social respon- 
sibility, and looks to the future, can not be 
far wrong. 

It must be pointed out that the absurdity 
has its detrimental effect as well as its good 
effect, for we have difficulty in commanding 
the respect of individuals when we charge 
and countercharge, destroy and ridicule 
without adequate evaluation. Some one has 
recently said that there are few professions 
in which there is the assassination of char- 
acter, the casting of aspersions and the ridi- 
culing and depreciating of personalities as 
is found in our own profession. Harsh as 
this criticism may be, there is an element 
of truth in it, and we must all agree that 
we have not been as kind and generous in 
our treatment of others as we have expected 
them to be to us. 

I call your attention, therefore, to the edu- 
cational absurdity, suggesting that it is a 
natural phenomenon, that it has a decided 
place of value in the educational world, and 
that if we would approach all such absurdi- 
ties in the light of fair intelligence, with a 
willingness to discuss and to be discussed, we 
would understand that this great muddle 
with which we are so concerned would take 
on definite meaning and that the many 
parts which could fit into the whole pattern 
would gradually find place, and those which 
have no part in the mosaic would, like the 
seed of the sower, fall on the shallow ground 
and soon wilt in the heat of the day. 


JAMES WELDON JOHNSON: AMERICAN NEGRO 
OF DISTINCTION 


By WILLIAM ANTHONY AERY 


DIRECTOR OF EDUCATION, HAMPTON INSTITUTE 


SOME twenty-five years ago I met James 
Weldon Johnson, when he was beginning 
his work with the National Association for 





the Advancement of Colored People. He 
was at heart an artist and a scholar. He 
was doing what was a difficult job for him to 
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do: he was fighting men whom he loved be- 
cause they were blind and prejudiced. He 
preferred to write creatively rather than 
to investigate the conditions which drove 
Negroes to organize for civil rights. He 
repeatedly declared to me, in those early 
days, that he hoped he could be spared a 
few quiet years to express the thoughts that 
he had for the betterment of mankind. He 
wished to write both poetry and prose that 
would live. He wished to show that the 
American Negro could make a contribution 
to art. 

God was good to this great soul and gave 
him eight years of relative quiet for creative 
writing, and excellently well did he use 
these quiet years, as a study of his writings 
shows so clearly—‘‘Black Manhattan’’ in 
1930, ‘‘Along This Way,’’ (an autobiog- 
raphy) in 1933, and ‘‘Negro Americans, 
What Now?’’ in 1934. 

Surely in spirit James Weldon Johnson 
is ever present to those who look to God for 
the victory over oppression and wrong and 
death itself. We are all richer for the 
fruits of this truly Christian life. 


A DraAmMaAtTic LIFE 


Biography-writing was long tied to the 
so-called ‘‘chronicle idea’’—the idea of tell- 
ing the day-by-day or week-by-week story of 
a man’s life from birth to the grave. Indeed, 
there are so many men and women who live 
along in a humdrum, uneventful fashion 
that the stories of their lives must still be 
told in chronicle style, divested of all color, 
action or drama—the essence of this man’s 
life. 

When, however, a biographer attempts to 
write for the world of expectant men and 
women the story of the life and work of 
James Weldon Johnson, he, too, must be a 
creative writer—one who appreciates keenly 
the conflict of human emotions, the upward 
struggle for freedom, the quest for social 
justice, for he will be required to portray 
a man who lived richly in the world of ex- 
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perience, who saw life and saw it whole, who 
possessed a mind and heart of innumerable 
facets. 

Through sixty-odd years James Weldon 
Johnson lived the abundant life—the life of 
many moods, many successes, many sorrows, 
Let us thank God for this life. 

A human life may be compared with an 
iceberg, for the greater part of it is hidden 
from human eyes and extends in many 
directions. A human life is likewise com- 
parable to a great tree whose roots go deep, 
deep into Mother Earth and spread over a 
territory many, many times greater than we 
poor mortals can know. A human life is also 
like an electrical impulse which moves, 
mysteriously to most of us, to the uttermost 
parts of the universe. James Weldon John- 
son’s life ran down into the depths of 
human experience and to the surface he 
brought many rare treasures. 

Without attempting to push analogies 
too far, let us think of the relatively hidden 
background of James Weldon Johnson which 
made it possible for him, within a compara- 
tively short span of working years, to make 
invaluable contributions to American social 
life. He glorified the common things of 
life—work, sorrow, aspiration and human 
love. 


OVERCOMER OF TEMPTATION 


It was in 1894, at the age of twenty-three, 
that James Weldon Johnson completed his 
work at Atlanta University and received 


the degree of bachelor of arts. Then he 
studied on the professional level at Columbia 
University, from 1897 to 1901 he practised 
law. In all his study and work, he was 
accurate, thorough and honest. 

Along the way he served as principal of 
the Negro high school at Jacksonville, Fla. 
and never lost his interest in securing edu- 
cation for all the children of all the people. 

Up to this point, he was like hundreds 
of other hardworking, ambitious men. He 
had learned, however, one truth that many 
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men and women never learn; namely, that 
real education is self-education which ends 
only when death makes its final call. There 
is evidence that this man was as tireless in 
his work at the end of his career as he was 
tireless at the beginning. 

A new chapter opened for James Weldon 
Johnson when he reached New York at the 
age of twenty-eight. He came with a light 
opera which he had written in collaboration 
with his brother, J. Rosamond Johnson. The 
two men produced over 200 songs, some of 
which attained top-notch popularity. These 
songs came out of experience, but they were 
only the beginnings of finer work. 

Suecess, in a worldly, financial sense, was 
at hand and was probably a problem to be 
solved by one who was so talented. Here 
was the big temptation, after a life of work 
and struggle, to settle down and be at ease 
in the world, but this great man chose the 
hard way of public service—and endeared 
himself to the world forever. 


CONSULAR Days 


A fresh chapter again opened when James 
Weldon Johnson began his interesting work 
in the United States Consular Service, with 
an assignment of three years, 1906 to 1909, 
at Puerto Cabello in Venezuela, and another 
at Corinto in Nicaragua, from 1909 to 1912. 
All this work was performed with efficiency, 
dignity and dispatch, in spite of the revolu- 
tionary changes which were under way in 
South America and in Central America. 
To know the man who served his country 
well, one should read the ‘‘ Autobiography 
of an Ex-colored Man’’—the story of a soul 
struggling toward greater personal freedom 
and responsibility. 

These days in consular service gave James 
Weldon Johnson an adequate perspective on 
life in the United States as it affected all its 
citizens. Far from home and old associates 
this distinguished publie servant grew in 
mind and soul. He thought through a 
philosophy of life which made him a servant 
of the publie good. He came to know him- 
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self, in the best sense of the word. He 
came to have a correct measure of him- 
self. He grew in mental and soul stature 
through a long and trying period of unusual 
experience. 

Again the soul of the artist expressed 
itself, when James Weldon Johnson did 
the English libretto for the Spanish opera 
‘*Goyeseas’’ which was produced in 1915 
at the New York Metropolitan Opera 
House, but he did not yield to the tempta- 
tion of resting upon his oars or of desert- 
ing his service to mankind. 


MAN or Many Parts 


This extraordinary man literally worked 
himself from one field of endeavor into an- 
other and another and another. He also 
worked from one level of art or service to 
another and another. He kept on making 
a broader and safer highway over which 
men and women could travel to the goal of 
their aspiration. 

James Weldon Johnson served his day 
and generation as a student, teacher, prin- 
cipal, lawyer, song-writer, consular officer, 
librettist and then as an able defender of 
civil rights of a minority group and a 
creative writer in several fields, including 
literary criticism, novel-writing, anthology, 
autobiography and poetry. 

A simple summary of Dr. Johnson’s writ- 
ings shows how versatile he was: ‘‘ Fifty 
Years and Other Poems’’ in 1917; ‘‘ Book 
of American Negro Poetry’”’ in 1921; 
‘‘Book of Negro Spirituals’’ (with J. Rosa- 
mond Johnson) in 1925; ‘‘God’s Trom- 
bones’’ in 1927; ‘‘Lift Every Voice and 
Sing’’ (the national Negro hymn), and 
‘“‘The Creation’’ (Negro folk poem). 

Dr. Johnson joined the staff of the Na- 
tional Association for the Advancement of 
Colored People in 1916 as field secretary, 
and in 1920, following his investigation of 
conditions in Haiti, he became its secretary 
for ten years of unceasing and intelligent 
service. 

This period Dr. Johnson devoted to inves- 
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tigation, public speaking and writing on 
Negro affairs, particularly the recognition 
of Negro civil liberties and improvement 
of Negro status before the law in federal 
and state courts. 

To a man of Dr. Johnson’s sensitive na- 
ture these must have been hard years, for 
at heart the man was very gentle, and he 
had to struggle with himself to fight, but 
nobody, who ever knew this man can doubt 
his ability and his effectiveness in the fight 
he waged, in season and out of season, from 
one end of this country to the other, to se- 
cure for American Negroes the rights 
which, as citizens, they were guaranteed 
under the United States Constitution. 

A study of the record for these years will 
achievement richer in_ better 
racial understanding than we can now 


reveal an 


possibly imagine for men and women are 
too near the scene of battle in which Dr. 
Johnson played such an important role. 


A FIGHTING SCHOLAR 


James Weldon Johnson could live and 
work in harmony with those whom he had 
formerly opposed. He could sucessfully 
‘‘bury the hatchet. He had the genius 
of giving generously of the best he had and 
forgiving those who opposed him. He made 
his cause greater than himself. He struck 
clean, hard blows and never engaged in 
double-handed tacties. 

Those who knew Dr. Johnson best are 
agreed that the going of this fighting 
scholar and artist has been a national loss 
that can not soon be replaced, for rarely 
is found a man with versatility and ability 
who will give himself so unreservedly and 
so intelligently to public sevice. Dr. John- 
son did not know how to save himself. He 
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always worked himself to the limit of his 
physical and mental strength, but he did 
live long enough to reap some adequate 
measure of public appreciation. His fame 
is bound to increase. 

Dr. Johnson, who had received the de. 
gree of doctor of literature from Talladega 
College in 1917 and from Howard Univer. 
sity in 1923, was called by President 
Thomas E. Jones, of Fisk University at 
Nashville, in 1930, to be ‘‘ professor of crea- 
tive literature.’’ This post he held with 
rare distinction and decided acclaim in 
academic circles until his tragic death in 
Maine. 

‘‘Fifty Years,’’ written by Dr. Johnson 
in 1913, on the fiftieth anniversary of the 
signing of the Emancipation Proclama- 
tion, contains verses that deserve careful 
reading and rereading. Some of them 
follow: 

This land is ours by right of birth, 
This land is ours by right of toil; 
We helped to turn its virgin earth, 

Our sweat is in its fruitful soil. 

Where once the tangled forest stood,— 

Where flourished once rank weed and thorn— 

Behold the path-traced, peaceful wood, 
The cotton white, the yellow corn. 
To gain these fruits that have been earned, 

To hold these fields that have been won, 

Our arms have strained, our backs have burned, 


Bent bare beneath a ruthless sun. 
* * * * 


Courage! Look out, beyond, and see 
The far horizon’s beckoning span ! 

Faith in your God-known destiny ! 
We are a part of some great plan. 


7 * * * 

One line—‘‘ We are part of some great 
plan’’—should become the text of every 
American life. This is James Weldon 
Johnson’s message to all thoughtful Amer- 
ican citizens. 


EDUCATIONAL EVENTS 


NEWNHAM COLLEGE 


THE first completed portion of the new build- 
ings of Newnham College, Cambridge, England, 


were opened by Dowager Queen Mary on August 
12. It consists of a new three-story block with 

| 
mansard roof and dormers on the north of the 
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site containing twenty-two study-bedrooms for 
students, two fellows’ rooms, four maids’ rooms, 
class and leeture rooms, a students’ common- 
room and bathrooms and cloakrooms. It is 
connected with the back of Sidgwick Hall by 
4 simply vaulted passageway which joins the 
passage from the library. At the reconstructed 
east end of Sidgwick Hall the hospital has been 
rebuilt, enlarged and modernized, with a room 
for bieyeles below. A new entrance has been 
made into Sidgwick Avenue. 

The Times notes that in adapting the style of 
the new buildings to a context which is some- 
what over-elaborate, the architects have been in- 
genious in planning so that the new court abates 
nothing of contemporary requirements for unim- 
peded space, light and air. 

Newnham College began modestly with a Hall 
of Residence in 1875 and grew by successive 
additions up to 1910. In 1918 the number of 
students resident in college rose from 214 to 
232, and has remained at about that figure ever 
since; the number of out-students had risen from 
nine in 1918 to 60 in 1935; and the number of 
resident fellows, research fellows and other 
members of the staff had risen gradually from 
16 in 1910 to 24 in 1935. In order to provide 
accommodation for the inereased number of 
resident students it has been necessary to make 
use of some of the students’ rooms for fellows. 
Many rooms which were originally intended for 
small bedrooms for either students or maids have 
been taken into use as students’ study-bedrooms, 
and waiting-rooms and guest-rooms have been 
given up for the same purpose. 


THE ASSOCIATION OF SCHOOL FILM 
LIBRARIES 

THe establishment is announced of a non- 
profit educational motion picture corporation to 
be known as the Association of School Film 
Libraries, Incorporated, of which Fanning 
Hearon is executive director. 

Mr. Hearon stated that the establishment of 
the corporation is a direct result of the often- 
expressed desire of Ameriean schools and col- 
leges for one central source to which they may 
turn Tor help and advice in securing the films 
they need in determining the value of motion 
pictures in edueation. 
| ” purposes of the association are stated as 
LOLIOWS : 
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To act as a clearing house for information on the 
production and distribution of educational films to 
schools and colleges. 

To act as a central agent for the cooperative 
procurement of films for its members. 

To compile standard catalogue materials on all 
films available for educational use. 

To gather and relay to its members evaluations 
of films secured from various sources. 

To open new sources of educational films. 

To mobilize the purchasing power of the edu- 
cational motion picture field in order to secure bet- 
ter production at a lower cost. 

To serve as a liaison between educational motion 
picture makers and users. 

To be the mouthpiece of the distributors and ex- 
hibitors; to speak for them in one voice. 


Membership will be limited to educational in- 
stitutions and non-commercial distributors serv- 
ing the educational field. For these members 
the association will obtain appraisals of films 
which are available and those which could be 
made available. It would then do what it could 
to help its members to obtain such films. It will 
not itself rent or produce them, but will aim to 
be simply a helpful, impartial liaison unit be- 
tween picture makers and picture users. 

The board of directors includes: J. C. Ward- 
law, directcr, Division of General Extension, 
University System of Georgia, Atlanta, who is 
the president of the association; Boyd B. Rake- 
straw, assistant director, Extension Division, 
University of California at Berkeley, vice-presi- 
dent; Charles F. Hoban, Jr., director, Motion 
Picture Project, American Council on Eduea- 
tion, Washington, D. C.; Harold C. Bauer, 
superintendent, New Ulm, Minnesota, Public 
Schools; Paul C. Reed, supervisor, Visual and 
Radio Education, Rochester, N. Y., Publie 
Schools; Thomas Fansler, director, Research 
Department, Division of General Education, 
New York University; John A. Hollinger, di- 
rector, Department of Science, Nature Study, 
School Gardens and Visualization, Pittsburgh, 
Pa., Publie Schools. 

Mr. Hearon is a former newspaperman and 
film producer, director and distributor. He re- 
signed his position as director of the Division 
of Motion Pictures of the U. S. Department of 
the Interior to accept the executive directorship 
of the association. In addition to Mr. Hearon, 
the staff consists of Miss Mary Losey, of New 
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York, formerly with The March of Time Cinema, 
who will be assistant to the executive director ; 
and Mrs. Ruth Y. Miller, of Minneapolis, who 


will be the office secretary. 
At present the association is supported by « 


It is 
pointed out that the experience of the last 
twenty years makes it evident that, if the schools 


and colleges are to discover the potentialities of 


grant from the General Education Board. 


the film in edueation, they must have films with 
which to experiment. To this end an effort will 
be made to find ways whereby all the sources 
of films of value in education may be drawn 


upon. 


SECTION ON EDUCATION OF THE 
PROPOSED NEW YORK STATE 
CONSTITUTION 
THE New York constitutional convention, meet- 
ing at Albany, N. Y., has adopted a constitution 
for the state to be submitted to the people in 
November. Article XI, dealing with education, 

reads: 


SECTION 1. The legislature shall provide for the 
maintenance and support of a system of free com- 
mon schools, wherein all the children of this state 
may be educated. 

2. The corporation created in the year one thou- 
sand seven hundred eighty-four, under the name of 
The Regents of the University of the State of New 
York, is hereby continued under the name of The 
University of the State of New York. It shall be 
governed and its corporate powers, which may be 
increased, modified or diminished by the legislature, 
shall be exercised by not less than nine regents. 

3. The capital of the common school fund, the 
capital of the literature fund and the capital of the 
United States deposit fund shall be respectively 
preserved inviolate and the revenue of the said 
funds shall be applied to the support of common 
schools and libraries. 

4. Neither the state nor any subdivision thereof 
shall use its property or credit or any public money, 
or authorize or permit either to be used, directly or 
indirectly, in aid or maintenance, other than for 
examination or inspection, of any school or insti- 
tution of learning wholly or in part under the con- 
trol or direction of any religious denomination, or 
in which any denominational tenet or doctrine is 
taught, but the legislature may provide for the 
transportation of children to and from any school 
or institution of learning. 
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THE WORLD YOUTH CONGRESS 


Dr. Henry Noste MacCracken, president of 
Vassar College, and Dr. James T. Shotwell, pro- 
fessor of history at Columbia University, were 
among the speakers at the final meeting of the 
World Youth Congress on August 23. 

The following resolutions were adopted: 


Article I.—We swear to develop a spirit of fra- 
ternity and collaboration between the youth of all 
nations, to help unite the youth of our own nations 
and to work for unity with young people of all 
other countries without distinction of race, creed 
or opinion under the leadership of the World Youth 
Congress Movement. 

Article II.—We solemnly condemn any war of 
aggression directed against the political indepen- 
dence or the territorial or administrative integrity 
of a state. 

Article III.—We pledge ourselves to do all in our 
power to guarantee that the youth of our countries 
never participate in any war of aggression against 
other states. 

Article IV.—We agree to bring pressure to bear, 
whenever the circumstances arise, upon our re- 
spective authorities to take the necessary concerted 
action to prevent aggression and to refrain from 
participating in any aggression whether in the form 
of supply of essential war materials or of finance 
assistance. 

Article V.—We solemnly declare that the bom- 
bardment of open towns and civilian populations 
constitutes a violation of the canons of humanity 
and the rule of conduct among nations and under- 
take to mobilize the forces of world opinion to 
condemn any such action and to give aid for the 
relief of the victims. 

Article VI.—We, recognizing that there can be 
no permanent peace without justice between na- 
tions and within nations, or without their recog- 
nition of the right to self-determination of coun 
tries and colonies seeking their freedom, undertake 
in a peaceful manner to set right injustices against 
peoples, regardless of race, creed or opinion, to 
establish political and social justice within our own 
countries and advocate that international ma 
chinery be immediately instituted to solve differ 
ences between nations in a peaceful way. 


THE INTERNATIONAL CONFERENCE 
ON DOCUMENTATION 
Tue fourteenth International Conference 
Documentation will be held from September 2 
to 26 at Lady Margaret Hall, University 
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Oxford, under the presidency of Sir William 
Bragg, 0.M., president of the Royal Society. 

The British Government will entertain the 
delegates at a dinner in the hall of Christ 
Church, Oxford, on September 22, at which 
Lord Stanhope, president of the Board of Edu- 
cation, will preside. Sir William Bragg will 
give the presidential address, on “The Historical 
Papers of the Royal Institution,” at the opening 
session on September 21. On September 23 
Professor A. F. Pollard, president of the 
British Society for International Bibliography, 
will read a paper on “The Mobilization of 
Knowledge and the ‘World Encyclopaedia’ of 
H. G. Wells,” and Mr. Wells hopes to take part 
in the subsequent discussion. Papers will be 
read by leading authorities from all countries 
on aspeets of the following, and other, subjects: 
Theories of Classification, Cataloguing and In- 
dexing; Methods and Apparatus Used in the 
Organization of Libraries, Archive Repositories, 
Registering and Filing Centers; Photographic 
and Other Copying Processes in Their Applica- 
tion to Bibliographical Problems; The Making 
of Abstracts from Periodical Literature; possi- 
bilities of ecooperation—Direetories of Informa- 
tion; Exchanges between Publishing Bodies— 
National and International; The Loan of Books 
and Doeuments; prineiples and_possibilities— 
The Practical Application and Use of Bibliog- 
raphies. In particular an effort will be made to 
obtain adequate representation of the varying 
points of view of workers in diverse fields. At 
a recent International Congress the view was 
expressed that it was desirable to widen the 
bases of International Bibliography and Docu- 
mentation. A special attempt will be made to 
secure authoritative reports on the present state 
of bibliographical work in such fields as arche- 
ology, archive work, economies, history and lin- 
guistie studies, in addition to the natural sci- 
ences and their applications. 

The Association of Special Libraries and In- 
formation Bureaux will also meet at Oxford 
during the conference. On September 23 Sir 
William Beveridge will diseuss “The Use of 
Books in Social Seience” in his presidential 
address to the association, which during the 
next two days will hold joint sessions with the 
International Federation for Documentation. 
The final sessions of the conference will be held 
on September 26 at the Science Museum, Lon- 
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don. They will be coupled with the opening of 
an exhibition of apparatus for photographie and 
other copying processes in their application to 
bibliographical problems. 


THE FIFTIETH ANNIVERSARY OF THE 
CHILD STUDY ASSOCIATION 
OF AMERICA 


THE Child Study Association of America has 
announced a two-day conference as part of the 
fiftieth anniversary program of the association 
on the general topic of a half century of prog- 
ress in the understanding of child life and the 
improvement of family relationships, to be held 
on November 14 and 15. The anniversary din- 
ner will be held on the evening of the fifteenth, 
and this will be followed by a three-day institute 
on November 16, 17 and 18. The conference 
will be held at the Hotel Roosevelt, New York 
City. 

Mrs. Franklin E. Parker, Jr., vice-president 
of the association, is the chairman of the Con- 
ference Committee. She is collaborating in the 
program with Dr. Ernest G. Osborne, of Teach- 
ers College, vice-chairman, and with Mrs. Sidonie 
M. Gruenberg, Mrs. Cecile Pilpel and others of 
the staff. Mrs. Parker hopes to enlist atten- 
dance from board and staff members of other 
organizations, as the conference is to deal not 
alone with the achievements of the Child Study 
Association, but with progress in the field gen- 
erally. The conference will call for clear and 
definite answers to the question: “What do we 
know to-day about better methods of rearing 
children and developing better family life that 
we did not know a half century ago?” 

The institute following the conference will 
enable professional people to consider ways of 
building further upon the gains of the last fifty 
years. There will be which the 
methods and ideas of fifty years ago with regard 
to health, education, recreation and other aspects 
of child rearing will be dramatically contrasted 
with those of the present. 

National organizations, as well as those in the 
New York area, are expected to participate. 
Inquiries have already been received from 
groups and individuals in various parts of the 
country. Requests for information should be 
addressed to Mrs. Hawes Smith at the Child 
Study Association headquarters, 221 West 57th 
Street, New York City. 


exhibits, in 
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THE ST. LOUIS MEETING OF THE 
NATIONAL COUNCIL OF 
TEACHERS OF 
ENGLISH 

THE twenty-eighth annual meeting of the Na- 
tional Council of Teachers of English, to be held 
at the Hotel Statler, St. Louis, on November 24, 
25 and 26, will devote considerable time to ap- 
praisals of English curricula. “Evaluating the 
Program in English” is the general theme chosen 
by Marquis E. Shattuck, of Detroit, president 
of the council, for the convention. 

Among those who will discuss recent impor- 
tant surveys and experiments and their impli- 
cations for teachers of English are: Dr. Wilfred 
Eberhart, of the Ohio State University, English 
consultant in the evaluation study undertaken 
by the Progressive Education Association; Dr. 
Dora V. Smith, of the University of Minnesota, 
specialist in English in the New York State 
Regents’ Inquiry, and Dr. Harold Spears, di- 
rector of research and curriculum, Evansville, 
Ind. 

Others who will speak at the various sessions 
are: Superintendent John A. Sexson, of Pasa- 
dena, Calif., president of the American Asso- 
ciation of School Administrators; Dr. Henry 
Harap, George Peabody College for Teachers, 
editor of the Curriculum Journal; Dr. Maleolm 
MacLean, director of the General College, Uni- 
versity of Minnesota; Dr. Clyde Miller, director 
of the Institute for Propaganda Analysis; Dr. 
Angela Broening, of Baltimore, president of the 
National Conference on Research in English; 
Dr. William S. Gray, of the University of Chi- 
eago; Dr. Clarence Stratton, of Cleveland; Pro- 
fessor Harry G. Paul, of the University of Illi- 
nois; Professor J. T. Marshman, of the Ohio 
Wesleyan University, president of the National 
Association of Teachers of Speech, and Miss 
Mildred Batchelder, of the American Library 
Association. Authors will be represented by 
John G. Neihardt, poet and critic, and other 
well-known writers. 

The Elementary School, the Junior High 
School, the Senior High School, Teachers Col- 
lege, College, and Journalism Sections will all 
hold meetings during the week end; and there 
will be a session for leaders of local English 
Among the topies which will be 
Adult Education; 


organizations. 


discussed are: English in 
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Reading in the Secondary School and on the 
College Level; Current Problems in Usage; 
Radio in the School; Evaluation of Motion 
Pietures and Magazines; Creative Writing; 
International Relations; Problems of the Small 
High School; Semanties in the English Pro- 
gram and The Challenge of General Education, 

The local committee, under the chairmanship 
of Dr. William Glasgow Bowling, of Washing- 
ton University, has arranged a program of sight- 
seeing and entertainment for the delegates. A] 
who are interested in the teaching of English 
will be welcomed at the meeting, whether or not 
they are members of the National Couneil of 
Teachers of English. 


BROOKLYN COLLEGE AND THE DIES 
COMMITTEE 

THE testimony given on August 2 before the 
Dies Committee in Washington by Professors 
Edward I. Fenlon and Earl A. Martin, of the 
faeulty of Brooklyn College, to the effect that 
it “is a hotbed of propaganda and Communistic 
activity,” has been challenged, according to The 
New York Herald-Tribune, by Dr. Carmyn J. 
Lombardo, a member of the Board of Higher 
Education of New York City and chairman of 
the board of trustees of the college. 

Professor Edwin Berry Burgum, president of 
the Teachers Union of the Colleges of the City 
of New York, and Miss Maia Turchin, president 
of the Brooklyn College Chapter of the Ameri- 
ean Student Union, joined Dr. Lombardo in 
urging the committee to make a “truthful and 
unbiased survey of conditions that actually exist 
on the Brooklyn College campus.” 

Dr. Lombardo said, in a statement issued from 
his office: 


The statement that Communism in the classrooms 
at Brooklyn College is spreading so rapidly as to 
dominate the institution is perfectly ridiculous, as 
is also the implication that Mayor La Guardia is 
in any way responsible for the conditions which 
Professors Fenlon and Martin say exist at the 
college. 

We do have Communists at the college, but they 
are a small, militant and articulate minority such 
as will be found in every college in the country. 
We have exactly eleven professed Communists 0” 
the faculty, but they do not teach subversive doe 
trines in the classrooms, for if they did we eoul 
and would dismiss them. 


J 
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Dr. Burgum, in a statement published in The 
Summer Bulletin, an undergraduate newspaper 
at the Washington Square College of New York 
University, said in part: 

Professor Fenlon’s charges against the Teach- 
ers Union at Brooklyn College are calculated to 
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distract attention from the union demand that in- 
competent department heads and political ap- 
pointees be exposed and that municipal colleges 
become more effective educational institutions. 

If Professor Fenlon chooses to think that such 
a program is Communistic, then Communism can 
scarcely be the bogey he seems to imagine it to be. 


EDUCATIONAL NOTES AND NEWS 


Dr. Apoty A. BeruEe, JR., Assistant Secretary 
of State, has resigned and will return to his for- 
mer position as professor of law at Columbia 
University. In aecepting his resignation, Presi- 
dent Roosevelt wrote: “I want to take this op- 
portunity also to thank you for the fine service 
you have rendered and to express my sincere 
appreciation for the splendid cooperation you 


have always given the administration. I send 
you every good wish for the future.” 
RosweLL MaaGiuy, Under-seeretary of the 


Treasury, has resigned to return to his former 
position as professor of law at Columbia Uni- 
versity. Expressing “very genuine regret” in 
accepting the resignation, President Roosevelt 
said he wanted Mr. Magill to know “how very 
much | appreciate your giving the time you 
have, and your generous offer to serve again 
‘on call’ It has been grand having you work 
with us rendering such splendid service to the 
Government.” 


Dr. Harry A. Curtis, chief chemical engineer 
of the Tennessee Valley Authority at Knoxville, 
has been appointed dean of engineering at the 
University of Missouri. He will sueceed Dr. 
F. Ellis Johnson, who resigned this summer to 
become dean of engineering at the University 
of Wisconsin. 


Miss FLORENCE FaLuGatter, chief of the home 
economies education service of the U. S. Office 
of Education, has resigned to become head of 
the department of home economies edueation 
at the Iowa State College. Dr. John W. Stude- 
baker, Commissioner of Education, commenting 
on her resignation, said: “During her twelve 
service with the Federal Board for 
Vocational Edueation and the Office of Educa- 
tion she did mueh to develop an enviable rela- 
tionship between the States and the Office of 
Education and to advance the cause of home 
economies edueation in the United States.” 


years of 


SisteR Mary VINCENT KILLEEN, O.P., who 
has served for the past two years as dean of St. 
Mary’s Dominican College and diocesan normal 
school, New Orleans, has been appointed presi- 
dent. 

Dr, Virait E. Herrick, director of research 
at the Milwaukee Country Day Sehool and in- 
structor in summer sessions at the University 
of Wisconsin, has been appointed assistant pro- 
fessor of elementary education in the School of 
Education at Syracuse University. He takes the 
place of Dr. William E. Young, who was re- 
cently appointed director of elementary educa- 
tion in the New York State Department of 
Education. 


Dr. Howarp Sy.vester ELLIs, professor of 
economies at the University of Michigan, has 
been appointed to a similar position at the Uni- 
versity of California at Berkeley. Dr. Archer 
Taylor, since 1927 chairman of Germanic lan- 
guages at the University of Chicago, has also 
become a member of the California faculty. 


Pau W. Ferris, assistant city editor of the 
Evening Star, Washington, D. C., has been ap- 
pointed professor of journalism at Arlington 
Institute, Washington, D. C. 

Dr. CATHERINE LANDRETH, director of the 
Cooperative Nursery of the University of Chi- 
eago, has been appointed assistant professor in 
the newly established department of home eco- 
nomies and director of the nursery school in 
the Institute of Child Welfare at the University 
of California at Berkeley. 

Dr. JouN McDrArm1D, instructor for the past 
two years at Princeton University, has been ap- 
pointed assistant professor of public adminis- 
tration in the Sehool of Government at the Uni- 
versity of Southern California. 

Dr. CuristopHer L. Menais, formerly direec- 
tor of the Franklin Parish health unit, Louisi- 
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ana, has been appointed director of the division 
for services to erippled children. The division 
was created by the 1936 legislature, but funds 
were not available until 1938, when an appropri- 
ation was made. Now in process of organiza- 
tion, the division will be managed by the Bureau 
of Parish Health Administration of the State 
Board of Health. 

Miss Marcarer Batyer, for the past nine 
years assistant professor of home economies at 
the University of Texas, has been appointed 
consultant in home economies in the division of 
women’s and professional projects of the Works 
Progress Administration. She succeeds Miss 
Anna Marie Driscoll, who will return to her 
former position at the University of Utah. 

Dr. J. E. Myers, senior lecturer in chemistry 
of the University of Manchester, England, and 
since 1930 assistant to the vice-chancellor, has 
been appointed principal of the Manchester 
College of Technology. 

R. L. YounG, deputy director of education for 
Hampshire, England, has been appointed chief 
education officer for the Kesteven division of 
Lincolnshire. 

K. W. M. Picktuorn, Professor H. J. Chan- 
non and Sir William H. McLean have been ap- 
pointed by the British Secretary of State for 
the Colonies members of a commission “to visit 
the Malay Straits; to survey existing arrange- 
ments for higher education, general and _ pro- 
fessional, in Malaya; and to consider in the light 
of local needs and conditions whether they re- 
quire extension, and, if so, in what directions 
and by what methods; to report upon the present 
work of Raffles College, Singapore, and on any 
potential development which may seem desir- 
able.” The committee expects to leave England 
about the middle of September. Mr. Pickthorn 
and Sir William McLean are both members of 
the Advisory Committee on Education for the 
Colonies. Mr. Pickthorn is a lecturer in his- 
tory at the University of Cambridge and mem- 


” 


ber of Parliament for the university. Professor 
Channon is professor of biochemistry at the Uni- 
versity of Liverpool. 

AccorDING to Nature, Professor C. D. Ellis, 
who holds the Wheatstone chair of physies at 
King’s College, London, has been granted leave 
of absence for the Michaelmas and Lent terms 
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for a tour of Canadian universities, which has 
been arranged by the Conference of Canadian 
Universities. He plans to spend some time, up 
to a week or ten days, in most of the universi- 
ties, in order to have opportunity for meeting 
the staff and discussing matters of interest. 
Professor Ellis is leaving England in September, 
and will go first to Vancouver. He will visit 
Edmonton, Saskatoon, Winnipeg, Ottawa and 
Montreal before Christmas. Starting again in 
January, he will visit Hamilton, London, To- 
ronto, Kingston, Quebec, Sackville and Halifax, 
returning to England at the end of March. 


THE Rev. Enpicortr Prasopy, founder and 
for the past fifty years head master of Groton 
School, Massachusetts, had an automobile acei- 
dent on August 25. He is now in the Ameriean 
Hospital of Paris, but his condition is said not 
to be serious. 


Dr. GEORGE W. HARTMANN, associate profes- 
sor of educational psychology at Columbia Uni- 
versity, has been nominated for lieutenant gov- 
ernor of the State of New York on the Socialist 
ticket. Dr. Coleman B. Cheney, professor of 
economics at Skidmore College, has received the 
nomination for controller. 


Dr. FRANCKE H. Boswortu has been reap- 
pointed by the regents of the University of the 
State of New York for a three-year term as a 
member of the State Board of Examiners of 
Architects. 


JOHN Ropert GREGG, inventor of the short- 
hand system which bears his name, will be the 
guest of honor on October 8 at a dinner at the 
Hotel Commodore, New York City, in celebra- 
tion of the fiftieth anniversary of the establish- 
ment of the shorthand system. On November 
12 the event will be celebrated by the Canadian 
Gregg Association in Montreal. Many other 
meetings in Mr. Gregg’s honor are taking place 
throughout the country. 


Louis C. BoocHEvER, director of public infor- 
mation at Cornell University, has been presented 
by the American College Publicity Association 
with a scroll for “distinguished services” to the 
association. He was president of the associ- 
ation from 1930 to 1932. 


Dr. Emi H. Ravuscu, since 1932 president 
of the Wartburg Theological Seminary, Du- 
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buque, Iowa, died on August 19 at the age of 
sixty-three years. 

Dr. Signe C. NerrinGa, president of Western 
Theologieal Seminary, Holland, Mich., died on 
August 20 at the age of sixty-three years. 


Dr. FrepertcK W. MarvEL, director of ath- 
letics at Brown University, died on August 21 
at the age of sixty-nine years. He had been in 
charge of athletics at the university for thirty- 
and at the time of his death was 
president of the New England Intercollegiate 
Track and Field Association. 


SIX vears 


DEMIASHKEVICH, professor 
of education at Peabody College, Nashville, 
Tenn., took his life on August 26. 


Dr. MICHAEL J. 


Dr. Witson R. WoopMANSEE, from 1914 until 
his retirement in 1937 head of the department 
of mathematies and registrar at Ripon College, 
Wisconsin, died on August 23 at the age of 


sixty-five years. 


Dr. Harrison R. MERRILL, head of the exten- 
sion division of Brigham Young University, 
Provo, Utah, died on August 20 at the age of 
fifty-five years. 

GRADUATE instruction will be offered for the 
first time at the state teachers colleges of 
Michigan under a plan approved by the Board 
of Regents of the University of Michigan. Sup- 
port has been given by the State Board of Edu- 


cation. The proposal is designed to avoid 
duplication of instruetion and to maintain 
economies. It will be administered coopera- 


tively by officials of the Graduate School and 
of the 


colleges. 


Graduate Couneils of the teachers 


Tue University of California exhibit at the 


fiolden Gate International Exposition — will 
occupy approximately a third of the space in 
Science Hall. The eighteen thousand square 
leet will be devoted to exhibits from fourteen 
scence departments of the university. The 
architectural work of Michael A. Goodman, 


assistant professor of architecture, will pro- 
The university already is 


Among 


vide the setting. 
installing exhibits on Treasure Island. 
these will be one in oceanography, where the 
spectator will be taken from sea level to the 
bottom of the ocean; one in evolution, where 


the laws of heredity will be graphically ex- 
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plained, and one in physics, where a model 
cyclotron will show how atoms are broken up. 


THE library of Princeton University had a 
circulation of 232,249 volumes for the last 
academic year, an increase of two per cent. 
The new building will greatly increase the effee- 
tiveness of the work. The library’s policies 
with regard to exchanging books with other 
institutions have allowed an almost threefold 
increase in this lending and borrowing during 
the last decade. Some 1,341 books were lent 
to 168 institutions and 758 volumes were bor- 
rowed from 78 libraries. The cost of the ser- 
vice was reported to be more than $1 a volume. 
21,439 volumes were acquired during the year, 


making 919,555 books in the library. 


THe ALFRED P. SLOAN 
granted ten fellowships in “taxation and publie 
expenditure” at the University of Denver. The 
fellowships, which cover a period of eighteen 
months at the rate of $1,200 to $1,800 a year, 
will permit the holders to equip themselves for 


FOUNDATION has 


a new profession, that of appraiser of local 
governments. On completion of the course they 
will receive the new degree of master of science 
in government management and will be qualified 
as research aides to citizen groups now active 
in many states in investigating the financial ad- 
ministration and the social affairs of town, city 


and county governments. 


THe Chautauqua Institution, N. Y., has an- 
nounced that it is out of financial difficulty and 
has raised an $100,000. 
Under the auspices of the Chautauqua Reorgani- 


endowment fund of 
zation Corporation, reforms in administration 
and policy are credited with having been re- 
sponsible for increased attendance during the 
past few years. New subjects have been added 
to the curriculum, and others in which interest 
had waned have been dropped. At the same 
time, the recreational program has been ex- 


panded. 


A cABLE from San Juan, Puerto Rico, to The 
New York Times states that, according to a mes- 
sage received by Governor Blanton Winship 
from Frederick Coykendall, chairman of the 
board of trustees of Columbia University, the 
cooperation of the university with the Univer- 
sity of Puerto Rico in the School of Tropical 
Medicine, threatened by recent legislation elimi- 
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nating Columbia’s representation on the board 


of trustees, will be continued. In a message 
from Governor Winship, it is stated that the 
bill eliminating Columbia University and its 
passage was an “error” that will be corrected. 
Mr. Coykendall cabled that, in view of these 
assurances, the friendly relationship would con- 
tinue. 


A BUILDING program which is expected to ex- 
ceed in cost a million dollars is planned for the 
six higher educational institutions which com- 
prise the state system of higher education in 
Oregon. Allotments from the Public Works 
Administration have been made for a $500,000 
chemistry building project at Oregon State Col- 
lege, Corvallis, and a $70,900 dormitory at East- 
ern Oregon Normal School, La Grande. The 
chemistry building project at the state college 
includes $410,000 for a new chemistry building 
and $90,000 to remodel the old science building 
into a modern classroom and laboratory struc- 
ture. Construction on these two projects will 
be under way in the next two months. Appli- 
cations have been filed with the Public Works 
Administration for a $363,000 medical library, 
auditorium and laboratory building at the Med- 
ical School, Portland, a $120,000 humanities 
building at the University of Oregon, Eugene, 
and a $32,000 athletic grandstand at the univer- 
sity. This new program supplements a $1,500,- 
000 program which has recently been completed 
with the aid of Public Works Administration 
funds and which involved the erection of nine 


buildings. 


MExico plans to issue a history and a geogra- 
phy of Mexico for citizens living in other lands. 
The movement came as a result of renewed ac- 
tivity to secure the printing of educational books 
for Mexicans within the Republic. When ap- 
proving this activity, President Cardenas indi- 
cated that special books should be written for 
Mexicans outside the Republic to give them a 
clear and accurate insight into the history and 
geography of the nation. Included in the pro- 
gram is the publication of new books on arith- 
metic, geometry, grammar and other elementary 
These publications are intended pri- 
marily for rural and night schools where the 
majority of the pupils attending receive ele- 
Night schools also will 


subjects. 


mentary instruction. 
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have special readers and story books, designed 
to maintain the interest of older men and women, 


A course of lectures and clinical instruction 
for medical practitioners on problems connected 
with retarded and difficult children has been 
arranged by the Extension and Tutorial Classes 
Council of the University of London in coopera- 
tion with the Central Association for Menta] 
Welfare. The lectures will be held from No- 
vember 7 to 12 at the Senate House, W.C., and 
the speakers will include Dr. Cyril Burt, Dr, 
Luey Fildes, Dr. William Moodie and Dr. A, F. 
Tredgold. 


THE Geneva College for Women in Switzer- 
land will give a course in the autumn on 
“Human Needs and Their Satisfaction through 
the Medium of International Organization” in 
accordance with the policy of allowing students 
to work directly with specialists on the inter- 
national application of such subjects as social 
security, legislation for women and children and 
the use of new inventions for modern living. 
Experts from the various official international 
organizations in Geneva will collaborate in the 
course, which will be conducted on a tutorial 
basis, each student being assigned to a member 
of the faeulty who will guide her work. 


THE Journal of the American Medical Associ- 
ation states that the Ministry of Health of Ru- 
mania plans to erect a school of midwifery in 
every great urban center to make it possible for 
every village to have its own midwife. In the 
schools of midwifery pupils will be admitted 
only from the surrounding country and after 
studying for a year they will be given the right 
to practice, but only in villages. The midwife 
will not receive a fixed salary from the village, 
but will be paid by the state in accordance with 
the number of births she attends. In this way 
it will be to her interest that births in the vil- 
lage shall be as many as possible, and she will 
be less likely to terminate pregnancies. Exper'- 
ence in the field of child welfare has shown that 
the high infant mortality in the rural districts 
is attributable first to lack of knowledge neces 
sary to the nursing of children uncer one year 
of age. The Ministry of Health coniemplates 
establishing more village dispensaries, provided 
with matrons, whose chief duty will be the elimi- 
nation of bad customs and the supervision ©! 
the nursing and care of infants. 
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GREETINGS FROM THE AMERICAN 
ASSOCIATION OF SCHOOL 
ADMINISTRATORS 


Tue American Association of School Ad- 
ministrators is a professional organization. It 
is a department of the National Edueation 
Association and as such gives its full support to 
every interest, purpose and funetion of public 
education in America. As a special department 
with a membership recruited largely from those 
engaged in management, supervision, support, 
control and direction of the institutions and 
agencies of publie edueation, it gives special 
attention to problems of planning and policy 
making. This does not mean, or even remotely 
imply, that the educational process can or should 
be divided into funetions sharply differentiated 
one from the other. Such a procedure is as 
widesirable as it is impossible. Instruction is 
broader than the classroom in which it is osten- 
sibly performed. Management and administra- 
tion, if they pertain to education and serve it 
adequately, must center in the classroom and 
rest firmly upon instructional needs. 

The institution of publie education is growing 
in complexity at a startling rate. The necessity 
for change, modifieation and adaptation forced 
upon the school by the changing social, political 
and economic conditions has brought strain upon 
the structure of publie edueation. The relation- 
ships of institutions operating at the different 
levels must be readjusted. The changing char- 
acter of the schools’ population ealls for sig- 
nificant adjustment of eurricula and method. 
The increase of governmental services in such 
areas as welfare, health, recreation, crime pre- 
vention and conservation makes necessary an ad- 
justment of the school, as one of the agencies 
ol government, to other agencies of government. 
All these forees and impingements penetrate 
through to the classroom but, at the same time, 
involve innumerable persons and factors on the 
outside of the classroom. 

The American Association of School Adminis- 
trators attempts in its aetivities and through 
i's programs to see the whole problem of public 
education both as it is going on at the present 
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time and as it must be projected into the future. 
The association sees this task as a professional 
problem. It recognizes the responsibilities of 
both the teacher and the administrator. It does 
not seek to arrogate to itself functions that be- 
long to the profession as a whole, nor does it 
propose that functions peculiarly managerial 
and administrative shall be neglected by default 
or ineffectively performed by reason of ill-ad- 
vised proposals to divide or dissipate respon- 
sibility. 

A review of public education in America to- 
day will furnish ample evidence that adminis- 
tration in public education has been creatively 
constructive. In the school systems of the sev- 
eral states, one sees the handiwork of the great 
educational] statesmen of America—many of them 
teachers, many others superintendents and ad- 
ministrators. In innumerable counties and dis- 
tricts, the institutions of publie education stand 
out conspicuously as the outstanding accomplish- 
ment of the community in its long effort to per- 
feet agencies of social action. If one were to 
characterize the American scene, one could not 
fail to note that the predominating feature is 
the American public school with its imposing 
building and its influence and service to the 
people of the community. 

In part, this situation reflects the planning 
and policy-making of wise and discerning edu- 
cational leadership. The American Association 
of School Administrators proposes that the 
publie schools of America shall retain their ad- 
vantage—their position of preeminence in the 
life of the American people, their place of fun- 
damental importance and responsibility as an 
agency for making democracy practicable and 
efficient. 

Administration has for its prime function the 
task of “lifting up” the teacher, facilitating in- 
struction, bringing educational experience ade- 
quate to his needs within the life of every indi- 
vidual—children first but ultimately to all. 


JOHN A. SEXSON, 
President of the American Association 
of School Administrators 
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MENTAL HYGIENE AND SCHOLARSHIP 

TEACHERS as a professional group concern 
themselves so much with developing intellectual 
skills that they are sometimes ready to believe 
the human mind is exclusively intellectual, that 
it is, in fact, a kind of machine. They feed this 
machine ideas and information and expect to see 
it all converted into solid intellectual substance 
without the slightest resistance or loss. How- 
ever, a little reflection on their daily experience 
ought to convince most teachers that this is an 
occupational bias; they can not expect 100 per 
cent. efficiency: learning output is not equal to 
teaching stimulus. Let us rule out at once the 
large group of students whose intellectual equip- 
ment is inadequate to the demands of an aca- 
demic high school, who also, because of strain 
and failure, are confused and indifferent. Sup- 
pose we consider only those students who possess 
adequate intellectual equipment but whose scho- 
lastic achievement is far beneath what it should 
be. 

We all know young people of whom we say: 
“He could do the work, if he only applied him- 
self... .” Any number of cases could be cited 
from school records which show high I.Q.’s, some 
of 120, even 130, without a corresponding high 
standing in school work. A fourth term, 144- 
year-old boy now in one of the public high 
schools has an I.Q. of 130, and a reading score 
also several years ahead of his age; his mother 
is an author, his father an artist. He failed four 
subjects last term and has never done a lick of 
work in his present school. During the sum- 
mers, curiously enough, he is a student at the 
Lincoln Demonstration School, where he gives 
no trouble, is a star student and is written up 
in the newspapers. 

Any one working in the schools can furnish 
duplicate instances of natively bright students 
who often fail to use their intellectual equipment 
to its fullest possibility and who sometimes are 
total scholastic failures, as is the case just cited: 
or othertimes only moderate successes when they 
should be outstanding ones. We all know of 
men and women in the outside world who are 
vocational failures, though they possess the in- 
tellectual ability required for suecess in their 
particular calling. 

The over-sized classes of most publie high 
schools to-day make it difficult for teachers to 
always investigate the causes of inattention and 
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unresponsiveness in class, the reason for home 
preparations that are inadequate or non-existent 
or for work that is not what we would expect 
from a student of a given intellectual level, But 
some teachers, moved perhaps by an interest in 
increasing their own teaching efficiency as much 
as by the wish to contribute to student happiness, 
frequently manage to overcome this burden of 
large classes and go on tours of exploration, 
And they have found that what, for want of a 
better term, we may call unresponsiveness, may 
be due to any number of factors. To begin 
with, it may arise from sensory handicaps: 10 to 
20 per cent. of school children have defective 
hearing, 2 to 5 per cent. are seriously below 
normal in this respect; 10 to 30 per cent. have 
impaired vision. One boy was never prepared 
because he could not read; he needed glasses but 
refused to get them because he was afraid of 
what the boys on the block would say. Inatten- 
tion may really mean that the student is ill or 
sleepy or hungry. A 17-year-old boy worked on 
a newspaper route from 11 at night to 4 or 5 in 
the morning, yet he had to get to school for an 
eight o’clock class. Another boy, during the 
worst of the depression, lived on potato soup for 
several days at a time. Inattention is frequently 
due to day-dreaming or revery; it is often caused 
by worry about personal or school problems, 
about difficulties at home, either economic or 
those involving family relationships. A student 
may be brooding over the illness or death of 
some one dear to him. One teacher who hap- 
pened to inquire at the end of class into the 
reasons for a student’s far-off stare ail period 
discovered that he was planning to run away 
from home that very day. What we call “lack 
of concentration” is quite the opposite: it is 
concentration of an intense sort, but on matters 
other than the scheduled classroom activity. An- 
other familiar condition, “laziness,” is really 
not the name of a pedagogical disease entity at 
all; it is the symptom of one’s inability to emo- 
tionally accept a particular task, often due to 
fear, usually of failure. Laziness should never 
be the epitaph on a student’s educational tomb- 
stone: rather it ought to be only the first sentence 
of a case history. 

Psychologists have learned to be wary of con- 
sidering a low score on an intelligence test as 4 
true index of an individual’s abilities until they 
have ruled out the possibility of sensory defects, 
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fatioue, antagonism, deficiency in a particular 
kill like reading and finally emotional difficul- 
ties, sometimes extraneous to the test, sometimes 
caused by the test situation itself. In fact, in 
the lower 1.Q. ratings, the term pseudo feeble- 
mindedness is used to characterize the responses 
of an individual whose test seore is totally out 
of keeping with what we feel are his potential 
achievements. 

To return to the educational scene and to our 
exploring teachers: unresponsiveness has rarely 
heen found to arise out of wilful disobedience ; 
it is simply that the urgency of extra-classroom 
problems and interests makes school exercises 
seem temporarily of secondary importance. A 
boy of average intelligence who had repeatedly 
failed several subjeets a term sat in his classes 
ina kind of daze so familiar to all teachers and 
rarely brought in any home-work because he had 
told himself that he must find a way of single- 
handedly supporting his mother and removing 
her from the scene of family discord. This boy 
was indifferent to school because he felt it was 
something entirely apart from the most pressing 
problem of his life. Another youngster is con- 
vinced that only sissies study or that superior 
intelligence or other distinctions make study 
unnecessary. Still another has developed a great 
fear of a particular subject and is overcome by 
a kind of mental paralysis and befuddlement at 
any contact with it. On the other hand, some 
students feel that failure in a given field—spell- 
ing, arithmetic, grammar—or that snobbish atti- 
tudes towards particular educational activities 
are the marks of gifted minds and choice spirits. 
Finally, we must not forget those students whose 
work is poor because their homes are so small 
and crowded that any real study is impossible. 

It should not be thought that the behavior 
pattern described thus far applies only to rare 
and pathological youngsters. The discussion has 
been purposely limited to relatively common 
It is difficult for teachers to realize 
lat Many adolescents, even the brightest and 
host gifted ones, use up so much time and energy 
in the attempt to make satisfactory adjustments 
to all the changing cireumstances of their own 
development and of life about them, that, try as 
they may, they are unable to realize their full 
potentialities as students until they have achieved 
some kind of orientation to these larger concerns. 
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Life is a kind of picture puzzle that they are 
trying to read aright. However, these gifted 
youngsters, though they could use whatever gui- 
dance the school might offer them, do not require 
help and understanding as urgently as their less 
successful fellows. 

A sympathetic attempt on the part of the 
classroom teacher to uncover the causes of inat- 
tention and poor work will make for a friendly 
relationship between teacher and pupil and 
foster a more cooperative spirit on the part of 
the latter. Many teachers day after day are 
able to furnish positive help to their students in 
altering the factors responsible for poor scholar- 
ship, especially those relating to the student’s 
attitude towards school, teachers, study itself. 
But whenever a teacher finds himself pressed 
for time or comes upon a ease that presents com- 
plex technical problems he should avail himself 
of whatever guidance or psychological services 
the school or the community affords. 

The problem of scholarship is admittedly one 
of the most basic concerns of educators. But 
we know too much to-day to any longer regard 
it merely as a study of techniques for developing 
intellectual skills, important as this is. We can 
not make any complete and lasting change here 
until we join to it the study of methods facili- 
tating the emotional adjustments of young 
people and of increasing the relevance of school 
experiences to their vocational choices and sub- 
sequent lives as adult men and women. 

In the bustle of classroom activity teachers 
may sometimes forget that they are dealing with 
but one aspect and one tense of a young person’s 
existence. The student has many other selves 
besides the one he reveals to his teachers in 
classroom performance. Moreover, he has had a 
past and will have a future. Whenever teaching 
takes into account these extra-curricular and 
non-school selves, whenever it envisages the pres- 
ent student’s activity in terms of the total life 
span of all human beings and of this one in 
particular, then teaching first begins to deal with 
living creatures and not with the artifacts found 
in so many text-books of education. 

For man does not live by mind alone. He lives 
as much by feelings and emotions, beliefs and 
attitudes, incentives and rewards. Every intel- 
lectual activity exists in an emotional matrix: it 
is either welcomed or feared, comes as a promise 
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of triumph or a threat of defeat, is a part of a 
life-plan or alien to it. If we follow the later 
history of some of those students who have re- 
ceived high grades, we find that their anticipated 
vocational has failed to materialize, 
sometimes because of general economic condi- 
tions, but even more because of their inability to 
make the necessary emotional and personality 
adjustments. Biographical sketches of such stu- 
dents to date might well take as a theme: “It is 
not wisdom to be only wise.” 

If the school primarily is a place where chil- 
dren are to be studied and understood, it is so, 
not out of any utopian sentimentality or desire 
to pamper, and certainly not out of any hope 
“to convert good teachers into bad psychiatrists.” 
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Teachers have a perfectly natural desire to see 
their pedagogical labors achieve their maximym 
effectiveness, to make the returns of learning 
approach more closely the investment of teach- 
ing. They are compelled therefore to seek to 
educate the total personality, to develop in their 
students the fullest and most mature expression 
possible of intellectual capacities and of emo- 
tional responses as well, because the two are in- 
separable. The success of our educational pro- 
cedures is to be estimated in the last analysis by 
the degree to which they have contributed to 
that fusion and unity which we call the adjusted 
personality. 
GrorcE Lawton 
NEw York, N. Y. 


SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE 


THE MARYLAND PLAN 

Upon the installation of President H. C. Byrd 
three years ago, the English staff of the Uni- 
versity of Maryland were asked to revise the 
underclass English program, and we have found 
the results of the plan then adopted so satisfac- 
tory that we feel a report on it may be of interest 
to others with approximately the same problems. 
We are particularly encouraged to make this 
report by the results of a questionnaire, to be 
discussed in detail later, which we sent out after 
we had completed our reorganization, since it 
seemed desirable to discover what comparable 
universities were doing or wished to do. 

Our main problem, of course, was a freshman 
class of approximately nine hundred, many of 
whom were untrained in the simplest principles 
of straightforward, clear, economical written 
expression, and almost entirely ignorant of the 
fundamental structure of an English sentence or 
even the terms in which basic errors might be 
discussed. Furthermore, there was in this class 
a large group of inferior students who seriously 
reduced the efficiency of any program of instruc- 
tion. 

Our first move was obviously to institute a 
prognostic test which would select the least well- 
prepared and the least intelligent. In this con- 
nection, we also decided that a knowledge of 
such fundamentals as parts of speech, subject 


and predicate, dependent and _ independent 





clauses, verbs and verbals, was prerequisite to 
any instruction at a college level. We there- 
fore divided the class into regular sections and 
special sections (experience has indicated that 
20 per cent. should go into special sections) on 
the basis of results from a standardized test, and 
for five weeks we ran a rapid grammar review, 
with weekly themes, for the regular sections. A 
much slower review of grammar without any 
themes was the program for the special sections. 
At the end of five weeks, as a result of experience 
and further examination, we promoted a tew 
superior students from special to regular see- 
tions and demoted a few obviously unfit students 
from regular to special sections. 

Students remaining in the special sections 
continued a non-credit course of grammar review 
and simple composition which they had to pass 
to become eligible for the regular course, while 
students in the regular course began a program 
of survey and composition to be outlined later. 
Promoted students entered the regular course 
without prejudice, and with the same oppor- 
tunity for credit as those already in the course; 
we found they caught up with the others readily. 
This scheme provides a powerful incentive for 
industry during the five-week period, and elimi 
nates all criticism that the original test results 
are not absolutely accurate, as, of course, they 
are not. 

Those still in the special sections at the end 
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of the five-week period are pretty well convinced 
they should be there, and they work with credit- 
able earnestness to get out.1. The others, with 
at least enough of the minimum essentials of 
crammar to pass a stiff examination as well as 
the prognostic test, are freed from the deadening 
effect of a small group in each class unable to 
keep up and completely out of place. 

At the end of the first semester most of the 
special students pass the course and begin the 
regular work a semester late. And, since they 
and those who failed the regular course in the 
first semester make up almost the entire person- 
nel of these “repeat” sections, the pace in them 
is necessarily slower than that of the first semes- 
ter regular sections, and the instruction is not 
so effective. But, in the unanimous opinion of 
our staff, the aetual efficieney of handling these 
students by themselves is far higher this way. 

Our experience with the plan has been highly 
satisfactory. The division of students is fair 
and meets no opposition; the instruction of all 
groups is vastly more satisfactory both to stu- 
dents and to teachers, and the preparation of 
those who get into the regular class is sounder.? 

Once the students were properly placed, our 
irst problem was to teach as many as possible 
to write simple, clear, straightforward English 
Experience had taught us that we could 
presume little training in composition; further- 
more, we knew of no formula that would extract 
clearcut prose from muddy, immature minds. 
All we could do was to make the student write 
trequently (certainly once a week) under direc- 
tion, correct his errors, confer with his instrue- 
tor when necessary, at least twice a semester for 
a half hour, and keep forever before him the 
triune god of elarity, simplicity and organiza- 
tion. We were in strong agreement that what a 
student wrote was not so important as that he 

rite about something regularly. We also felt 


prose. 


‘We do not find, as one or two colleges have 
reported, that students in special sections are 
humiliated by being there. They are told frankly 
that the course is intended to remedy inadequate 
Preparation for the regular freshman English, 


which, without sueh preparation, they almost cer- 
tainly could not pass. 

J * About 75 per cent. of the students who complete 
“nglish A (the special course) pass the regular 
freshman course successfully at first trial. The 
mortality in the regular course has dropped from 


. pou average of about 20 per cent. to about 9 
er Cent, 
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that the emphasis should be upon structure and 
organization, and not upon types of prose com- 
position such as description and narration. 
Finally we agreed that a student should be 
taught on the basis of his own and his fellows’ 
writing rather than on the basis of an elaborate 
text. The results have gratifyingly confirmed 
our judgment. Not every student’s writing im- 
proves, and some improve less than others, but 
the general level of achievement rises notably. 
Our final problem, we felt, was to select a 
reading program that would have a wide appeal, 
that would include as many literary forms as 
possible, and that would have a certain unity 
and continuity. The main purpose of this pro- 
gram was, first, to teach the students how to 
read a poem or a piece of prose and come away 
knowing what was in it, and, second, to develop 
in the students some literary appreciation. 
These aims would, it seemed, be promoted by 
choosing an integrated body of literature, and, 
since there were excellent texts available, we 
settled upon the literature of England from 
Wordsworth to Hardy and Housman, supple- 
mented by outside reading in the prose of the 
nineteenth and twentieth century (five books a 
year for each student). And, since most of the 
students in the College of Arts and Sciences go 
on to take a sophomore course, which, in addi- 
tion to requiring weekly themes, covers English 
literature from Beowulf to the Romantics, we 
achieve a two-year course in composition for 
about half the students in the universityyas well 
as a survey course in literature which places a 
good deal of emphasis on forms. In addition, 
about a hundred sophomores take a second year 
of composition without survey, and this number 
will increase sharply next year. Here three 
explanatory remarks may be valuable. (1) We 
give the survey for the reasons stated above and 
because, before we did so, we found ourselves 
faced in upperclass English courses with stu- 
dents who were utterly without background—to 
whom the words Elizabethan, Romantic, Vic- 
torian meant nothing. (2) The survey covers 
two years because, in our opinion, the one-year 
survey is bewildering and inevitably superficial. 
For the same reason, we do not include American 
or World Literature.* (3) We give the nine- 


8 Students may choose books from these fields for 
outside reading. 
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teenth and twentieth centuries first because they 
are more easily comprehensible to freshmen. 
Moreover, all freshmen in the university take 
English, but only sophomores in arts and sciences 
the sophomore survey. We feel that a study of 
the nineteenth and twentieth centuries is closer 
to the general freshman than, say, the seven- 
teenth or fourteenth centuries. 

Although student response to the reading pro- 
gram is not entirely satisfactory, it is distinctly 
improving. And unless we go in for modified 
vaudeville, we suspect we shall never get the 
whooping enthusiasm for which we hope eter- 
nally. But, on the whole, the program works 
very well, and it avoids the looseness that was 
the weakness of our former freshman course and 
that seems to characterize so many others. 

Perhaps the most significant fact about our 
program is that our only contemplated changes 
are intended to make it more effective. Next 
year we shall definitely institute one or two flying 
sections for the eminently superior freshmen (2 
per cent. to 5 per cent.), and we expect to set up 
a tentative program to help those with deficient 
reading ability. A fervent hope for the not too 
distant future is enough staff to provide readers 
for papers written in courses other than English, 
especially upperclass courses, thereby greatly 
extending the carry-over of our composition 
training, and providing, in effect, a four-year 
course in composition. We are also considering 
a writing laboratory, but we have no definite 
plans for it. 

The results of a survey we have just completed 
provide support for our program and indicate 
strongly that freshmen the country over come to 
college with poor English preparation. Of fifty- 
one* questionnaires® sent out forty-eight were 

4 We confined our inquiry to state universities and 
universities in our vicinity. A list of those to which 
the questionnaire was sent follows. Starred insti- 
tutions did not reply. University of Alabama, Uni- 
versity of Arizona, University of Arkansas, Univer- 
sity of California, University of Colorado, Connecti- 
cut State College, Cornell University, University of 
Delaware, University of Florida, University of 
Georgia, Goucher College, University of Idaho, 
University of Illinois, University of Indiana, State 
University of Iowa, Johns Hopkins University, 
University of Kansas, University of Kentucky, 
*Louisiana State University, University of Maine, 
Massachusetts State College, Michigan State Nor- 
mal College, University of Michigan, University of 
Minnesota, Mississippi College, University of Mis- 
souri, Montana State University, University of 
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returned, a minor triumph and a certain indica. 
tion that we had touched a live issue. Disregard- 
ing the University of Florida, which has a most 
interesting but unique course,® of forty-seven 
colleges replying, thirty-nine feel the need of g 
prognostic test to evaluate the preparation jn 
English fundamentals of entering freshmen. (jf 
these, twenty-one use their own test, and eighteen 
use a test prepared elsewhere. Of the schools 
which replied, only Indiana, Massachusetts State 
College, Michigan (which uses two impromptu 
themes as a basis for judgment and assigns 
tutors to deficient students), Missouri, Nevada, 
Texas and Virginia give no test at all. South 
Dakota gives a reading test only. 

Of the thirty-eight universities which give 





Nebraska, University of Nevada, University of 

North Dakota, University of New Hampshire, 

University of New Mexico, University of North 

Carolina, Ohio State University, University of 

Oklahoma, *University of Oregon, Pennsylvania 

State College, Purdue University, Rhode Island 

State University, Rutgers University, University 

of South Carolina, University of South Dakota, 

University of Tennessee, University of Texas, Uni- 

versity of Utah, University of Vermont, Univer- 

sity of Virginia, University of Washington, West 

Virginia University, *University of Wisconsin, 

University of Wyoming. 

5 A copy of the questionnaire follows: 

1. Do you give entering freshmen an English place- 
ment test? 

2. If so, do you make your own, or do you use a 
standardized test? If a standardized test, 
which one? In general, upon what is the 
student examined? 

3. Do you use the results of the test to section 
students according to ability or to place 
deficient students in a remedial class? 

4. If you do not give a placement test do you have 
any device for giving remedial work to defi- 
cient students? Would you care to comment 
on its success? 

5. If you do give a placement test, approximately 
what per cent. of your entering students 
fail it? 

6. What must failing students do to establish their 

fitness to enter the regular freshman English 

course? For instance, must they pass 2 noa- 
credit course? Must they take extra work? 
hat are the results of your remedial work? 

Have you any comparative figures on the total 

number of failures in regular freshman En- 

glish before it was instituted and after? 

8. Would you give a brief outline of the content 
and scope of the freshman curriculum 1 
literature? 
(The answers to this last question were 5° 
varied that no summary was possible.) 

6J. Hooper Wise, Southern Association Quar- 
terly, May, 1937; School Activities, February, 

1938; Laboratory Literaiure, University of Florida 

Bulletin, 2: 1, May 1, 1937. 
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prognostic tests, twenty-eight place deficient stu- 
dents in special sections, seventeen permitting no 
credit and eleven allowing credit’ under certain 
cireumstances. Connecticut State College, Michi- 
can State Normal College, Kansas and North 
Carolina all report a probation period in which 
test results are checked. Three universities 
(Idaho, Maine, Penn. State) require compulsory 
remedial work in addition to the regular course, 
and two (Cornell and South Carolina) offer extra 
voluntary remedial work. New Hampshire 
offers special remedial work to those who fail 
the first semester. And three of the universities 
which do not give a test offer remedial work for 
deficient students, two (Virginia and South 
Dakota) voluntary, and one (Michigan) com- 
pulsory. 

In all, of forty-seven universities reporting, 
thirty-seven offer remedial work of some sort 
for students with deficiencies in English. Fur- 
thermore, Rhode Island State College, which 
gives a test, expressed a wish for remedial sce- 
tions, and the University of Delaware, which 
also gives a test, reported it was considering 
them. Goucher had fewer failures when it gave 
remedial work. Only four universities exempted 
students from freshman English: Washington 
(2 per cent.), Goucher (10 per cent.), Minne- 
sota (12 per cent.) and Johns Hopkins (30 per 
cent.). Finally, all universities but one com- 
menting on the matter found that remedial work 
reduced failures or raised standards or both. 
The one dissenting voice (Penn. State) lamented, 
“The results of our experiments in remedial 
work have been almost uniformly unsatisfactory. 
The unfit oeeupy too much of our time, cause too 
many headaches, too seldom justify our efforts. 

"Nebraska permits students in special sections to 
take the regular examination; if they are suc- 
cessful they are given credit. Oklahoma promotes 
a few from the non-eredit course at the end of six 
weeks, Colorado gives one hour’s eredit as an elec- 
tive for a three-hour preparatory course. TIllinois, 
-owa, Michigan State Normal College, North Caro- 
‘ina, Tennessee and Wyoming allow eredit for those 
who Improve enough, but report that 50 per cent. 
usually fail. Mississippi requires that the lowest 
third of the freshmen take three extra hours, which 
— as an elective. Rutgers divides students into 
groups on the basis of test results, and starts 
by top group off at once on composition. Groups 

and © then take a six-week grammar review, 


after which those who pass an examination go on 


to ¢ ‘ i i 
° a regular course and those who fail drop into a 
non-credit course, 
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They furnish 85 per cent. of the failures at the 
end of the sophomore year, this in spite of re- 
peating sophomore courses and taking a special 
remedial course in the sophomore year.” Those 
universities who put deficient students into 
remedial courses on the basis of a test result 
segregate from 5 per cent. (Alabama) to 43 per 
cent. (California, June, 1936), but the normal 
group is from 15 per cent. to 30 per cent., and 
many colleges select a flat percentage. The 
greatest division over a method of selection is 
whether to require a theme or not. 

A composite statement of the purposes under- 
lying the various schemes for handling deficient 
students might be fairly stated as follows: (1) 
To select the dull and unprepared; (2) to give 
them necessary training under more efficient 
conditions than prevail for them in the regular 
course; (3) to give credit to those who improve; 
(4) to keep the worst from contaminating the 
others and seriously reducing the efficiency of 
instruction (it is the opinion of our freshman 
English staff that achievement of this end alone 
would justify the special sections) ; (5) to allow 
for correction of test results; (6) to give the 
eminently superior (2 per cent. to 5 per cent.) a 
freer hand in flying sections. 

It would seem inescapable from this liberal 
canvas of state universities that large numbers 
of students everywhere enter with seriously defi- 
cient training in grammar, usage and composi- 
tion, and that the universities in self-defence are 
being foreed to do the work of the secondary 
schools. Why should this be so? It is easy to 
lay blame on the harassed high-school English 
teacher, but does it not really rest upon those 
who plan curricula and assume that children 
speak and write correct English by instinct? 
And is it too much to say that faulty training 
in English composition is the one glaring nation- 
wide failure of our public school system? The 
results of our survey certainly indicate that it is 
not too much, particularly since the prognostic 
tests require a most elementary knowledge of 
grammar and usage, and since the level of com- 
position of freshmen in regular sections is by 
general consent deplorable. 

Finally, is it not time that the colleges and the 
schools stopped making faces at each other over 
this ugly back fence and agreed to tear it down? 
That the plans and programs outlined here are 
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necessary is evidence of gross inefficiency, and 
they will probably be necessary for some time to 
come. But clearly progressive education should 


recognize that they are a remedy and not even a 
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cure and that immediate preventive measures are 
vital. R. T. Firznvey 
C. B. Hae 


UNIVERSITY OF MARYLAND 


QUOTATIONS 


STUDENT PILGRIMS IN CHINA 


YENAN stands for a good deal more than the 
headquarters of the Eighth Route Army. To 
Young China it is an El Dorado, the land of all 
their dreams, and to it are travelling young men 
and women from every province in China, from 
Malay and the Philippines, Java, and America. 
There is a waiting list of 50,000. This is the first 
and most lasting impression of a visit to Yenan. 

The city is in North Shensi, 300 miles from 
Sian, and is reached in three days by car over 


what must be one of the worst roads in the 
world. It goes straight over precipitous hills, 


runs along narrow ridges and down into valleys 
where rivers in flood after rain have to be forded 
or crossed on rickety bridges or punts. When it 
rains the road is impassable. All along this road, 
nine stages by foot from Sian, go the processions 
of students. In the three days I was on it I must 
have passed 200 trudging painfully along, carry- 
ing a heavy load of bedding, clothing, enamel 
wash-basin, and all other personal possessions. 
The Sian office said they were receiving 700 a 
week, giving them 30 cents a day for food and 
starting them off on this arduous “first lesson” 
of the university course. There were school- 
boys and girls, older men and women, and not 
a few very small boys, though the entering age 
is said to be 18. 

What are they going to do? Why did they 
start? Many, many come from Manchuria and 
the more recently occupied areas, and had tragic 
stories to tell of homes 
Some can not 


if common enough 
destroyed and parents killed. 
study because the family business has been 
ruined or the family lands ravaged by the war; 
some are too restless to go on studying or ean 
find no sehool to enter. And all are eager to 
have a share in this struggle, “to wipe out 
The Central Gov- 
ernment has been very slow to make use of the 
enthusiasm of Young China to fight this war. 
Its policy so far has been to encourage youth 


China’s shame,” as they say. 


to go on studying and to move schools and yni- 
versities out of the war zone to the West. China, 
with her veneration for learning, her great need 
of technical experts in the future and her yp.- 
limited man power, ean not afford to lose her 
student class, so the argument goes. Several of 
the Central China provinces have schemes for 
setting young people to do work of. national 
importance, and at long last the Generalissimo 
is forming a Kuomintang Youth Corps, and call- 
ing on educated young men to enlist. But since 
1936 the Eighth Route Army, with a more real- 
istie view of the attitude of youth and a clearer 
understanding of the future, has weleomed young 
men and women, and provided for them training 
and a job to do after training that will use al 
their powers of enthusiasm, initiative, and for- 
titude. 

Part of the lure of the Eighth Route Army 
has always been its eall to hardship. Like 
Garibaldi it offers hunger and cold, wounds and 
death, and for 10 years thousands of the most 
thoughtful youth have been glad to enrol. Lite 
at these universities is certainly primitive, 
though some of the stories that impress the 
young in other parts of China turn out to be 
exaggerations. At the North Shensi Academy, 
which is the main training school for the politi- 
eal organizers, the students live in caves which 
they have dug for themselves out of the hillside 
Many people in this loess country live in caves, 
which are warm in winter and cool in summer 
and form very comfortable dwellings; though 
in bad weather moving about the “campus 
along muddy, slippery paths is certainly w- 
pleasant. There are no chairs or tables; th 
students eat out of doors squatting on the ground 
around two mess tins, one containing millet and 
the other vegetables. For lectures they each 
carry a small square of wood on which they sit, 
taking their notes as best they ean. They wash 
and bathe in the river, going down in squads 
at dawn and sunset. Discipline is maintained 
by groups, each group of 10 being responsible 
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‘0 a group leader who takes roll-ealls, checks 
attendance at lectures, presides over discussions, 
and holds meetings of eriticism and censure on 
any delinquent member. Three eighths of the 
students are girls, dressed like the men and living 
ander exactly the same econditions—indeed sleep- 
ine in the same buildings only separated by a 


+ 


curtaln. 

The course lasts for three months: all too 
short, since some of the entrants are only junior 
middle school graduates. There are four sub- 
jects, Sociology, Guerrilla Warfare, Chinese 
Problems, and Military Seienee. The text-books 
are lithographed loeally and there is no other 
equipment exeept a fair number of books, 
pamphlets, and magazines in the library. Plenty 
of time is allowed for reading and for diseus- 
sion, but there is no practical work; 7,000 have 
already taken the course. 

After training there is a variety of work open 
to the students. A large number go back to 
their own provinees, where they ean get jobs 
in some of the many schemes on foot for 
national reconstruetion, and the building up of 
militia mobile units. The Eighth Route 
Army is employing an inereasing number to go 
north to the villages behind the Japanese lines 
and set on foot self-defense corps and other 
activities already deseribed. The best of them 
are picked out for further training in the Resist 
The pay of these young 
organizers is about 2s. a month and their food. 
In the college the cost of food and tuition for 
each student is only 4s. a month, surely the 
cheapest university in the world. 

Some of the visitors to Yenan have sneered at 

’ and judged that the whole 

thing is only talk and has very little training. I 
[ listened to a lecture on “Tacties 
which, as far as I could judge, was 

Well prepared and illustrated by numerous prac- 
It was certainly listened to with 
extreme interest (most of the students took full 
iotes). The keenness and spirit of the students 
Were remarkable. They sat in the sun for three 
hours listening to a visitor give a lecture on 
“The Foreign Poliey of England.” Though it 
wa Sunday afternoon (their one free time), 
‘“uost the whole student body returned for the 
lecture, and they kept the speaker for an hour 
aiter his talk, putting questions which showed 


and 


Japan University. 


these “universities’ 


do not agree, 


of Retreat,” 


tieal examples. 
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a fair amount of knowledge of the European 
situation. “The Policy of the British Govern- 
ment towards Czechoslovakia,” “The Effect of 
the Financial Policy of Britain on the French 
France,” “The History and Influence of the Pres- 
ent Communist Party in England” were some of 
the topies discussed. . . . The political subjects 
include “Technique of Revolution,” “Eeonom- 
ies of Chinese Life,” “Schools of Philosophy,” 
“Chinese Questions,” “The Theory and Practice 
of the United Front.” The military subjects are 
“Technique of Offensive,” “Practice of Fight- 
ing,” “Guerrilla Warfare, Mining, and Fortifi- 
cation.” The students have dug more than 1,000 
eaves and dug-outs, they have target practice, 
and practical work in agriculture. It is the only 
institution I have met in China where the ser- 
vants have half a day’s holiday a week, the 
students doing their work by turn. The students 
are given their uniform and allowed 14 lb. of 
millet and 7c. a day for other food. When they 
graduate the best of them are picked out for 
further military training at the Military Acad- 
emy or more political work at the Marx-Lenin 
Academy, neither of which is now in Yenan. 
The others go up to the front and beyond and 
there conduct what I gather to be a glorified 
scouting game over an area twice the size of 
England. Wherever the Japanese are, there 
are these gay young men and women, drilling 
little squads of farmers, swooping down from 
the hills to dig trenches across the roads over 
which Japanese transports will pass, doubling 
back to cut off their retreat, coming suddenly on 
small garrisons, robbing them of their arms and 
getting away to the hills. 

These are just the tactics which the Red Army 
have employed for 10 years against the better 
equipped Government troops; they have teach- 
ers who have learned their craft in a hard school. 
These are the tactics on which the Fighth Route 
Army rely and which, in their opinion, will un- 
doubtedly give the ultimate victory to China. I 
was impressed by the standard of their work. 
Going round the University I saw no one idle— 
rather an unusual phenomenon in university life. 
Everywhere there were smal] groups of students 
with books and note-books preparing discussions 
and questions, and their questions were unusually 
thoughtful. 

Of course, the basis and philosophy at both 
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these institutions is Marxism. Those who fear 
this school of thought may well be alarmed that 
tens of thousands of the most ardent and pro- 
gressive Chinese are receiving this training and 
given this kind of theory on which to set out on 
But China will take 
The suecess of 


work for their country. 
her own way of development. 
all totalitarian methods of training and inspiring 
youth presents a challenge to other systems. 
Here is clarity of aim, a set of well-tried meth- 
ods, and a coherent philosophy behind it; a com- 
bination of theory and practice, narrow and 
doctrinaire perhaps, but very satisfactory with 
young people without much previous education 
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and with a necessarily limited knowledge of 
present-day conditions. Here is work to do, the 
direct work for the fatherland that youth craves, 
work with adventure and danger in it. Anj 
here are leaders, one at least a great man, who 
have a great tale of years of fighting and hard. 
ship in pursuit of their ideals. It would in. 
deed be strange if these ideas did not grip 
young China, and it would be stranger if, in the 
years to come when China can eall her land her 
own again, these ideas, spread so widely and 
implemented so boldly, did not have a decisive 
influence on Chinese political development— 
Special Correspondent of The Times, London. 


REPORTS 


FRANCIS GALTON’S STATISTICAL 
CONTRIBUTIONS! 


IF it could be said that so versatile a contribu- 
tor to anthropology, psychology and the knowl- 
edge of man in general was possessed with a 
central interest, one might well suggest, as has 
Karl Pearson, Galton’s illustrious student and 
biographer, that “counting” and “measuring” 
assumed the role of such a passion in the life 
and activities of Francis Galton. Pearson tells 
us that the motto, “whenever you can, count,’? 
gave evidence of its position of prime impor- 
tanee in Galton’s mind even in the most com- 
monplace; that seldom did he go out but that he 
counted and classified something. One endeavor, 
never completed, for example, was a beauty map 
of the British Isles,* which was being compiled 
upon the basis of his judgment and record of 
the attractive, indifferent and repellent looking 
women he came upon in the several sections of 
the territory. 

1In this paper an attempt is made to bring to- 
gether in one place some of Galton’s more notable 
contributions and suggestions regarding statistical 
treatment. It is written primarily for students of 
education, psychology and sociology, and aims to 
acquaint them with certain statistics in their his- 
torical settings. Little claim of originality is 
made. The works of Karl Pearson are heavily 
drawn upon, though simplified in their presenta- 
tion. If the reading commands a measure of re- 
spect for Galton’s genius, the purpose of the paper 
will have been fulfilled. 

2 Karl Pearson, ‘‘The Life, Letters, and Labours 
of Francis Galton,’’ Cambridge, University Press, 
1924. 2: 340. 

3 Ibid., 2: 341. 


The counting tendency and desire for mea- 
surement are nowhere better illustrated than in 
the development of the Anthropometric Labora- 
tories, first set up at the International Health 
Exhibition* at South Kensington in 1884-1885, 
and later at various other locations throughout 
England. An announcement of the second of 
the Anthropometric Laboratories, established at 
the South Kensington museum in 1891, states 
the following purposes: 

1. For the use of those who desire to be accu 
rately measured in many ways, either to obtain 
timely warning of remediable faults of develo 
ment, or to learn their powers. 

2. For keeping a methodical register of the prin- 
cipal measurements of each person, of which he may 
at any future time obtain a copy under reasonable 
restrictions. .. . 

3. For supplying information on the methods, 
practice, and uses of human measurements. 

4, For anthropometric experiment and research, 
and for obtaining data for statistical discussion.’ 


The laboratories themselves appear to have 
been, on the one hand, the culmination of Gal- 
ton’s desire to measure all that could be mea- 
sured, and, on the other, a means toward the 
development of certain statistical procedures in 
the biological and social sciences. It is, 
course, with the latter that we are here primarily 


4Francis Galton, Jour. Anthropol. Institute, 
1885, 14: 205-221. 
5 Francis Galton, ‘‘ Announcement of the Anthro 
pometric Laboratories.’? H. and W. Brown (col 
found in Pearson, op. cit., 2: 358). (Italics no: » 
original. ) 
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concerned—with his pioneer work in the hand- 
ling and interpretation of tabulated materials. 
For the service to be appreciated we need but 
recall the confusion and meaninglessness of raw 
data. While research findings spring from con- 
trolled experimentation, their acceptance de- 
pends, to a large extent, upon the statistical 
backing they receive with regard to constancy, 
truth of statement, relationships, ete. This idea 
is aptly expressed by Galton as follows: 

The object of statistical science is to discover 
methods of condensing information concerning 
large groups of allied facts into brief and com- 
pendious expressions suitable for discussion.® 


To discover such methods which might be 
applicable and useful in biometric analysis was 
one of the many tasks that Sir Francis Galton 
set for himself. His eontributions to statistical 
theory and practice are undeniably important 
both from the standpoints of number and sig- 
nificance. Attention is here called to some of 
the more outstanding. 


NORMAL FREQUENCY DISTRIBUTION 


In his “Natural Inheritance” Galton noted 
that the distribution for “eonsumptivity” among 
offspring of consumptives approached so-called 
“normal” frequency. The tendency for various 
other physical and biological phenomena to fol- 
low a similar binomial representation was ap- 
parent. Being intrigued by such observations 
Francis Galton set about to demonstrate the 
operation of the underlying principle of mathe- 
matical probability and to make use of its well- 
nigh universal applicability in the interpreta- 
tion of measurements. For purposes of illus- 
tration a “binomial machine” was devised. In 
construction the “binomial machine” resembled 
a modern amusement and gambling contrivance 
commonly known as the pin-ball game. Pellets 
of shot, introdueed at the top, fell through 
spaced rows of nails and were collected in com- 
partments below approximately according to 
chance expectations. 

The principle on which the action of the appa- 
tatus depends is, that the number of small and in- 
‘ependent accidents befall each shot in its career. 
In rare cases, a long run of luck continues to 


* Francis Galton, ‘4 Inquiries into Human Faculty 


and Its Development.’’? London, Maemillan Com- 
pany, 1883. p. 49, 
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favour the course of a particular shot towards 
either outside place, but in the large majority of 
instances the number of accidents that cause Devi- 
ation to the right, balance in a greater or less 
degree those that cause Deviation to the left. 
Therefore, most of the shot finds its way into the 
compartments that are situated near to a perpen- 
dicular line drawn from the outlet of the funnel, 
and the Frequency with which shots stray to dif- 
ferent distances to the right or left of that line 
diminishes in a much faster ratio than those dis- 
tances increase. This illustrates and explains why 
mediocrity is so common.? 


The discovery that deviations from the mean 
in a series of measurements would form a sym- 
metrical distribution was, of course, not original 
with Galton. Indeed it is very evident that he 
was acquainted not only with the mathematics 
involved, but with such practical applications 
as had been made by Spottiswoode* and by 
Quetelet. But the significance of this line of 
approach to anthropological and educational 
problems impressed Galton foreibly as he ac- 
cumulated empirical evidence, and births, deaths, 
school grades, marriages, ete., were found to 
conform to ealeulated predictions. The law of 
error, he points out, is illustrated wherever dif- 
ferences are fundamentally due to the combined 
influence of a number of accidents or chance 
factors. It is this observation that forms the 
basis for all statisties, educational and otherwise. 


PERCENTILE RANKS 


It is but a short step from the recognition of 
normally distributed differences to the concept 
of scale values. One of the most popular sta- 
tistics of this type employed by educators to-day 
is that of the percentile or percentile rank. In 
his well-known study of eminence and the ten- 
deney for it to recur in certain families® Galton 
sensed the need of a method for reporting dif- 
ferential abilities on a seale. At first, he simply 
provided an arbitrary range, placing the ablest 
men at the top and the lowest ones at the bottom 
with the extremes separated by twelve classes or 
ranks. This was undoubtedly the beginning of 

7 Francis Galton, ‘‘ Natural Inheritance,’’ Lon- 
don, Maemillan Company, 1889. pp. 64-65. 

8 Francis Galton, ‘‘ Memories of My Life,’’ Lon- 
don, 1908. (See Helen M. Walker, ‘‘Studies in 
the History of Statistical Method,’’ Baltimore, 
Williams and Wilkins, 1929.) 


9 Francis Galton, ‘‘ Hereditary Genius’’ (1869), 
London, Macmillan Company, 1914. 
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his idea of seale values. Later the method of 
ranks was explained in greater detail and the 
median suggested as a useful measure of central 
tendency.’ 11- 12. 13 

The ogive curve was described, as well as the 
quarter points on that curve, as early as 1875.14 
This material was completely revised and dis- 
cussions of percentiles, quartiles and the median 
were published in Galton’s “National Inheri- 
tance,” the measures being employed throughout 
the volume in interpreting observed data. 

Studies of (1) the values of first and second 
prizes’® and (2) grades and deviates,'® reported 
by Galton, both bear direct relation to his under- 
standing of percentile ranks. His consideration 
of the values of prizes was based upon the 
premise that, although the normal curve of fre- 
quencies is usually thought of as being con- 
tinuous, points on a scale are, of course, dis- 
crete and individual seores are separated from 
one another by unequal intervals, depending 
upon their relative positions with respect to the 
central tendency. Those at the upper or lower 
end of a frequency curve are more widely sepa- 
rated in seore, while the differences between 
mediocre individuals are small. Thus, differ- 
ences between high ranking individuals are much 


greater than the differences at the middle of the 
distribution. The extremes are separated by 
larger portions of the range than are modal 


cases. (Experience with percentile ranks demon- 
strates the validity of this observation, i.e., the 
range between the ninetieth and one-hundredth 
percentile points, for example, will be consider- 
ably greater than that between the fiftieth and 
sixtieth percentiles. ) 

Percentiles employed in the interpretation 
and translation of marks were referred to by 
Galton as centesimal grades. The term per- 
centile appeared to be a bit too technical for 
general use, while “grade,” Galton believed, 
would be more readily understood. 

10 Francis Galton, Philosoph. Magazine, 59: 33- 
46, 1875. 

11 Francis Galton, Jour. Anthropol. Institute, 14: 
275-287, 1885. 

12 Francis Galton, ‘‘ Natural Inheritance,’’ op. 
cit. 

13 Francis Galton, Nature, 65: 414, 1907. 

14 Francis Galton, ‘‘Statisties by Intereompari- 
BOR. ..« .”” OP. otf. 

15 Francis Galton, Biometrika, 1: 380-390, 1902. 

16 Francis Galton, ‘‘ Natural Inheritance,’’ op. 
cit., p. 37, 51. 


. . . the word percentile is a useful and expres- 
sive abbreviation . . . (however) it is unadvisable 
to use more technical words than is absolutely 
necessary, and it will be possible to get on with. 
out it (percentile), by the help of the... word 
‘*Grade.’’ (Centesimal grade.) 17 


The general method of “grades and deviates”! 
is extensively applied in educational measur. 
ments to-day. The T-Seale, the C-Seale and 
other standard scoring techniques have as their 
bases similar assumptions and purposes. 

The most descriptive definition of percentile 
that we have to-day is that which Galton pn. 
posed in 1885. A given percentile, says Galton, 
indicates : 

The value that is unreached by n per cent. of any 
large group of measurements and surpassed by 100-n 
of them. . . .19 

Thus, a pereentile rank (or centesimal grade) 
designates the per cent. of the group falling 
below a given score or value. The concept has 
found wide application. 


CORRELATION 


Outstanding among Galton’s contributions to 
the social sciences was the general idea of statis- 
tical correlations, which rendered calculable and 
accessible for interpretation the vast field of 
physical and mental relationships. Walker’ 
points out that the concept of correlation had 
been verged upon many times by mathema- 
ticians, astronomers and physicists. But actual 
credit for the uncovering of the principle and 
method seems to be due Galton. 

Galton’s first attempts at correlation were 
apparently comparisons of ranks. And the re- 
sults were arrived at incidental to the study oi 
factors operative in regression and inheritance, 
the first experiments being conducted with sweet- 
pea seeds about the year 1875. In 1886 a paper 
dealing with “Regression toward Mediocrity 1 
Hereditary Stature”?! was published by Galton 
in the Journal of the Anthropological Institute. 
Herein it was explained that the description of 
genetic sequence must include mention not only 

17 [bid., p. 46. 

18 Ibid., p. 51ff. 

19 Francis Galton, Jour. Anthropol. Institute, 12: 
277, 1885. ; 

20 Helen M. Walker, ‘‘ Studies in the History of 
Statistical Method,’’ Baltimore, Williams and W1! 
kins Company, 1929. 


21 Francis Galton, Jour. Anthropol. Institute, 15: 
246-263, 1886. 
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of the tendency for seeds to resemble parent 
seeds, but also of the regression of offspring 
toward mediocrity. Galton observed that vari- 
ants tend to move toward the average of their 
species in successive generations, the mean filial 
regression toward medioerity being directly pro- 
portional to the parental deviations from it. 

When he attempted to establish this on an 
anthropological basis, Galton chose to consider 
the heights of 930 adult children of 205 parents. 
Height was selected as the trait for study be- 
cause of such advantages as ease of measure- 
ment and its dependence upon a large number 
of different elements.?? 

(alton first went about to show that the stat- 
ure of children depends upon the average height 
of the two parents rather than upon their indi- 
vidual heights. Next, he sorted the children of 
parents who deviated from the racial mean by 
different amounts, é.e., 1, 2, 3, 4, ete., inches. 
Then each group was divided, showing the fre- 
queney of deviation of the several children from 
the common average of the children in their 
families. The height deviate of the offspring 
was determined to be, on the average, two thirds 
of the height deviate of the mid-parentage. This 
estimate, of eourse, included all past heredity. 
For the mid-parent deviate pure and simple the 
contribution was approximately 50 per cent. 
Grandparents were contributors to the extent of 
25 per cent., great-grandparents 12.5 per cent., 
etc* (Further statistieal analysis by Pearson 
modified these proportions and indicated a more 
correct approximation to be .624; .198; .063, 
respectively. ) 

“Galton’s function,’ r, was employed to indi- 
cate the degree that offspring tended to regress 
toward the mean of the race. The extent of re- 
gression, or eo-relation, between mid-parent and 
child was reported as 0.66. Thus, children of 
parents 2 inches above the racial mean would, 
on the average, be only % x inches above that 
mean. 

(ralton’s function as a measure of the co-re- 
lation of variables was based essentially on a 
graphic presentation of the data. Seatter-dia- 
srams were construeted, showing the distribution 

22 ( 
cor 


th 


‘alton points out that stature is affected and 
tributed to by the length and thickness of more 
‘an one hundred distinet and specifie bodily parts. 


we Francis Galton, Jour. Anthropol. Institute, 15: 
~40-263, 1886. 
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of the measures in relation to two variables. 
Medians for the variables were drawn on scatter- 
graphs and the quartile points located. Lines 
were then extended from the x and y bases, at 
the first and third quartile points, until the Q, 
lines from the x and y variables, and likewise 
the Qs lines, met. A line of perfect correlation 
was drawn through the intersections of the 
medians, “Q,’s, and Q;’s”; and a best fitting line 
through the plotted points. The ratio of the dis- 
tance between the median and the line of perfect 
correlation to the distance between the median 
and the line of “best fit” determined the degree 
of resemblance. 

distance from the median to line of perfect 

correlation 
distance from median to line of best fit 





The letter, r, by which we now designate the 
product moment coefficient, seems to have been 
first used by Galton in a lecture before the 
Royal Institute in 1877.24 It was employed at 
that time to indicate reversion (regression.) In 
1886 he used the symbol w?° but returned to r 
in 1888, when his later study of relationship was 
published.?° 

Correlation, as a concept in statistical treat- 
ment, was first used technically in the paper 
entitled “Correlations and their Measurement.” 27 
Here Galton attempted to define the statistie in 
terms of concomitant variation and to describe 
its measurement. Thus: 

Two variable organs are said to be correlated 
when the variation of one is accompanied on the 
average by more or less variation of the other, 
. the statures of kins- 
. but the index of 


and in the same direction . . 
men are correlated variables . . 
correlation, which I there (‘‘ Regression toward 
Mediocrity in Hereditary Stature’’) called regres- 
sion, is different in the different cases.28 


In “Natural Inheritance” Galton goes into 
great detail explaining his concepts of regres- 
sion and correlation, summarizing data and indi- 
cating the general use of the methods derived. 

Credit for the discovery of a supplementary 
interpretative measure of the relationship be- 

24 Francis Galton, Jour. Anthropol. Institute, 
1877. (See Helen M. Walker, op. cit.) 

25 Francis Galton, Jour. Anthropol. Institute, 15: 
246-263, 1886. 

26 Francis Galton, Proceedings of the Royal So- 
ciety, 45: 135-145, 1888. 

27 Tbid. 

28 Ibid. 
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tween two variables also seems due Galton. 
While Kelley applied the coefficient of alienation 
and used the symbol k to represent it, Galton 
reported the formula \/1-r? and explained its 
significance in his paper on “Correlations and 


their Measurement.” ?% 3° 

The problems of differential and concomitant 
variation of measures were further inquired into 
by Galton in his study of isograms.*! These 
isograms were based upon mixed correlation 
tables giving the rank of one variable and the 
deviate of the other with respect to contour lines 
of the first.2 The lines were joined for points 
of equality in the second variable. Galton ap- 
plied this method to show, for example, the dif- 
ferences in vital capacity for different heights. 
A somewhat similar problem was concerned with 
the fertility of marriages of different aged men 
and women. The ages of the fathers and 
mothers were represented as variates on a chart 
on which the percentages of offspring for each 
pair of ages was marked. The loci of equal per- 
centages were represented by contour lines called 
isogens.** 

If for no other reason, Francis Galton’s name 
would be renowned in anthropological and psy- 
chological cireles for his introduction of the 
concept and method of correlation to statistics. 


TABULATION 


A supplementary contribution of Galton is in 
the form of an observation rather than that of 
a technique. Obviously, the reliability and use- 
fulness of statistical procedures are primarily 
dependent on, and directly proportionate to, the 
care that is observed in measurement and com- 
pilation of the data. The inadequate considera- 
tion of step intervals is a frequent source of con- 
fusion in the interpretation of tabulated mea- 
sures. Galton ealled attention to what he termed 
the common error in statistics over fifty years 
ago.*4 His observation resolved itself into the 
fact that the center of a sub-range is partially 

29 Tbid. 

30 Helen M. Walker, op. cit. 

31 Francis Galton, ‘‘ Anthropometric Laboratory, 
Notes and Memoirs,’’ South Kensington (author), 
1890. (Cited by Karl Pearson, op cit.) 

32 Kar] Pearson, op. cit., p. 391. 

33 Francis Galton, Proceedings of the Royal So- 
ciety, 55: 18-23, 1894. 

34 Francis Galton, ‘‘Some Results of the Anthro- 
pological Laboratory,’’ op. cit., p. 280. 
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dependent upon the fineness or coarseness of 
readings. Thus, he pointed out, when i 
are made to the nearest inch, a height recorded 
as 65 inches is assumed to mean 65 inches and 
less than 66 inches, while, when we read to the 
nearest half an inch it is common to indicate any 
height in the range 64.5-65.5 as 65, and any 
height from 65.5-66.5 as 66.35 Suffice it to say 
that this timely notation of Galton’s is of no 
little significance in the field of measurement, 
Francis Galton’s statistical investigations were 
directed at many problems and his influence has 
been felt in many ways. Some of his contribu. 
tions have been mentioned. The financial free- 
dom and the versatility and diversity of inter. 
ests possessed by this man of genius probably 
prevented thoroughness and completeness of 
consideration for any one of the important 
studies that were undertaken. It-was more to 
his satisfaction to extend his endeavors in 
numerous fields than to follow any one line 
into its ramifications and to its logical conelu- 
sions. This is by no means a criticism—in so 
far as he gained insight into the problems and 
suggested treatment and methods of interpreta- 
tion, he has been of inestimable service to bio- 
metric analysis. In fact, it may be that the pro- 
cedures have been better carried through by the 
mathematically trained minds of such as Fisher 
and Pearson and others. Galton boasted no 
theoretical knowledge of mathematics. Yet it 
would be difficult to imagine applied statisties 
without the name of Galton. 
Davin G. Ryans 
WILLIAM Woops COLLEGE 


35 Karl Pearson, op. cit., p. 377. 
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